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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE speech delivered in Her Majesty’s name, at the 
opening of the Session of Parliament, is one of the 

most meagre and unsatisfactory addresses to which the two 
Houses have ever listened. We had at least a right to ex- 
pect an authoritative declaration of the opinions of the Go- 
vernment upon the merits of the quarrel between Denmark 
and Germany. We anticipated a frank and explicit state- 
ment of the policy which they intend to pursue. We 
have neither. All that Her Majesty has been advised to 
do, is to recapitulate certain well-known historical events, 
to set out in due form the adhesion of nearly every European 
power to a treaty, in the negotiation of which England took 
a principal share, and then to note the fact that “ differences 
have arisen” between Germany and Denmark, and that the 
efforts of her Government have been unremittingly devoted 
to the preservation of peace. The Royal Speech does not 
contain a single word to indicate where, in Her Majesty’s 
opinion, lies the right in this quarrel. For anything that 
appears, Denmark may be aggressor and Germany the in- 
jured party. For any practical consequence which is de- 
duced from this pompously recited treaty, it may have been 
already cast to the winds. When the Government declined 
even to own an opinion, it is almost needless to say that 
they do not announce a policy. All that they venture to 
declare is, that they will do, what might be done by any 
second-rate power in Europe—what might be done by any 
power who had not already assumed the position of chief 
adviser to one of the belligerents—continue their “ efforts 
in the interests of peace.” We had hoped they were pre- 
pared to act ; we had never even doubted that they would 
give to Denmark a moral support. But these most mode- 
rate expectations are disappointed by a speech which seems 
to have been composed with no other object than the in- 
glorious one of avoiding offence to anybody. If this 
is the principle on which the foreign policy of the country 
is to be conducted, the sooner we abstain from having 
any foreign policy at all, the better. We should, then, at 
least, escape the reproach of deserting those whom we have 
taught to look up to us for protection ; and if we did not 
assume the position of a great European power, no one could 
taunt us with not fulfilling the duties of such a state. We 
need not dwell on the remainder of this singular address, Her 
Majesty, while recounting the measures she has taken 
to extort from the Japanese reparation for wrongs done to 
her subjects, has been advised to defer to humanitarian 
crotchets, and turn aside opposition declamation by a formal 
expression of regret for the destruction of Kagosima. She 
18 Sorry to say that a rebellion has broken out in New 
Zealand, but hopes it will not last long. The estimates 
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have been prepared, as usual, with a finely-balanced regard 
for economy and efficiency. The country is prosperous, but 
not so prosperous as it might be if we had a good supply of 
cotton. The question of subscription to the Articles of the 
Church of England having become troublesome, the Govern- 
ment will devolve the responsibility of settling it upon the 
shoulders of a Commission. “ Various measures of public 
usefulness will be submitted to you for your consideration.” 
And then, without stating one of those measures, without 
the faintest attempt to lay before parliament the slightest 
programme of the legislative business of the session, Her 
Majesty dismisses her faithful Lords and Commons to the 
consideration of bills which she feels too unimportant for 
mention from the throne, and to the discharge of duties 
from which her Ministers have shrunk. We have before 
now listened to many royal speeches which told us little ; 
this is the first which tells us absolutely nothing. Her 
Majesty’s advisers have often, ere this, failed to put into 
their mistress’s mouth expressions worthy of the position 
of the country at a great crisis. They have, however, on 
no previous occasion counselled her to resort to mere empty 
words as the cloak for silence, when duty and honour alike 
called for plain speaking. 

War has broken out. The Austrians and Prussians have 
advanced with far greater rapidity than had been antici- 
pated ; and having crossed the frontier of Slesvig have lost 
no time in attacking the Danish forces. The Danes are 
posted behind the Dannewerke or occupy the fortifica- 
tions in connection with it. As in 1848 the Germans 
have tried to force the eastern extremity of this line, by 
passing the Schlei at Missunde, or carrying the position 
of Bustorf, about an English mile south of the town of 
Slesvig. Had they succeeded in either attempt their 
antagonist must have fallen back along the whole of their 
line in order to prevent their army being cut in two, or being 
forced into the western part of the peninsula, and thus 
deprived of the power of retreating to the islands, in case 
of further disaster. The attack on Missunde was entrusted 
to the Prussians. The assailants were 9,000 in number, 
supported by seventy-four pieces of artillery, while the 
strong entrenchments which defend this important strategic 


| point were occupied by 2,000 Danes. After an obstinate 


engagement, which lasted six hours, the invaders were 
driven back, and the first victory in this mad and wicked 
war crowned the righteous cause. Two days later the 
Austrians moved upon Bustorf, which is protected by a 
large dyke and a strong block house. They met with a 
resistance not less determined than their allies encountered 
at Missunde ; and although the Danes are said to have lost 
a field piece, they maintained their position. It is needless 


| to express the satisfaction with which this news has been 
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received jn Englgnd. We would willingly accept At as an 
omen of futnre swecesses far the galJant people with whom 
we feel so deep a sympathy; and as @ proof of their 
ability to maintain the highly prized integrity of 
their state. Unfortunately, however, it is impossible 
to hope that they can, unassisted, permanently defend 
even a position so strong as that which they occupy, 
against the overwhelming forces which Austria and Prussia 
can bring into the field. That they will, Mthough isolated and 
deserted, make a most determined resistance and inflict 
upon the aggressors enormous loss, we do not doubt ; but 
still, in the end, numbers must tell with fatal effect. It 
remains, however, to be seen whether, after having done 
everything they reasonably could to preserve peace, they 
will be left to bear alone the brunt of a war which has 
been thrust upon them in defiance both of prudence and of 
right. Although France and Russia have announced that 
they will not move a finger to succour an ancient ally, or 
prevent the dismemberment of an unoffending State, we 
hesitate to believe that either England or Sweden will 
adopt so ignominious a course. We have used the word 
“ dismemberment” deliberately, because, although M. von 
Bismarck and Count Rechberg declare they will withdraw 
their troops on the reversal of the November Constitution, 
it is clear that, if the Danes are compelled, by force of arms, 
to submit to this measure, the dynastic connection which 
will then be all that is left between Slesvig and the kingdom 
will be a tie far too feeble and uncertain to contribute 
materially to the strength of the State. If, indeed, it be 
true that England offered to guarantee the concession 
required by the German Powers, on the sole condition that 
they should wait until it could be legally and constitutionally 
made by the Rigsraad, we must conclude that this result 
is one leading object of an expedition, which is otherwise 
purposeless and superfluous. It is scarcely possible to increase 
the indignation which the proceedings of Austria and Prussia 
have already excited in England ; but if anything could do 
so, it would be the conviction that they had involved Europe 
in the danger of a war from which they have themselves 
nothing to gain, unless their professions are hypocritical and 
their real ends unavowed. 


The debate on the Address in the French Chambers is 
over. The members of the Corps Législatif and of the 
Senate have exhausted their time of oratorical dissipation. 
After ranging over the whole field of foreign and domestic 
politics, and criticising at pleasure both the Emperor and 
his Ministers, they must now settle down to the practical 
business of the session. Henceforth for the present year the 
sovereign is free from their strictures ; nor is it in their power 
to oppose any effectual obstruction to any project on which 
he may be bent. It must be admitted that they have not 
abused or wasted their opportunity. Their discussions have 
not been marred by any material displays of extravagance 
or passion. Undoubtedly, nothing has been said or done to 
countenance the idea that revolutionary projects are enter- 
tained by those who have condemned the conduct of the 
Government, or pleaded on behalf of the country for an 
extension of its liberties. But, at the same time, it has been 
made more than ever clear that there is a spirit in the 
country which revolts against the despotism of the second 
empire. Jt may or may not be possible to delay the grant 
of constitutional institutions ; but the Emperor has been 
made to feel that he must for the future pay far more regard 
than heretofore to the opinion not only of the uninformed 
masses, but of the educated and thoughtful minority. The 
attention and interest with which the recent debates have 
been read must prove to him that the gulf between the two 
classes is, no longer as wide as it once was; and that, with 
a cessation of that apathy on political subjects which has so 
long oppressed France, the influence of the latter section is 
certain to revive and to increase steadily. We cannot say 
with the Emperor, in his reply to the Address of the Corps 
Législatif, that the result of the debates has been to reduce to 
nothing the accusations against his Government. On the con- 
trary, we are much mistaken if the impression has not been 
more firmly than ever fixed upon the public mind, that 
Imperial finance is subjected to no real control, that little 
substantial freedom exists either in the election of repre- 
sentatives or in the discussions of the press, and that the 
Mexican expedition is both a blunder and a crime. We 
believe, however, with his Majesty, that such an opinion is 
not accompanied by any desire to overthrow existing insti- 
tutions, he most intelligent portion of his subjects pro- 
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bably see’ quite as cleayly as himself thatthe first: want of 
the cowntry isistability.” But while they are unwilling to 
disturb by dymastic changes the progress of that reconcilia- 
tion between liberty and power which he truly says is so 
very desirable, they do not admit that the present temper of 
the country furnishes a reason for acquiescing contentedly in 
a compromise by which almost everything is given to power, 
and scarcely anything to liberty. It seems to them that the 
true mode of preventing a desire for revolution from 
springing up, is to satisfy betimes the hopes which they will 
not regard as “chimerical.” And although his Majesty 
does no doubt, in this reply, hold out some vague expectation 
of future concessions, the French Liberals will hardly be 
satisfied with a permanent restriction of the functions of the 
Chambers to “enlightening and controlling the Govern- 
ment,” while the Emperor reserves to himself “ the initiative 
in all that may promote the greatness and prosperity of 
France.” During the debates on the Address just voted, the 
Opposition have gained a vantage ground, of which they are 
certain to make good use in future sessions, unless the 
attention of France be once more diverted from domestic 
reforms to foreign conquests. 

There is hardly anything calling for observation m the recent 
American news. No military movements of any importance 
have taken place, but the failure of a Federal expedition to 
the Matagorda peninsula, in Texas, may be accepted as 
an indication that although cut off from communication 
with the eastern State of the Confederacy, the Texans are 
by no means disposed to submit to the Northern invader. 
lt is more important to observe the acknowledgement that 
General Johnstone maintains a bold front at Dalton with 
the army over whose destruction at Chattanooga Mr. 
Lincoln returned special thanks to Providence. General 
Longstreet has also made offensive demonstrations in the 
direction of Knoxville, and, so far as appearances go, there 
is every reason to believe that the Confederates are preparing 
to open the campaign with some vigorous operations. On 
the other hand, although we hear that the Cabinet at 
Washington are busy with a new plan for the capture of 
Richmond, and we have General Meade’s assurance to a 
public meeting in Philadelphia, that active measures will be 
taken in Virginia as soon as the season allows, the Northern 
commanders seem at present acquiescing very contentedly in 
their enforced inactivity. We are still without any infor- 
mation that the 300,000 men required by the Ist of January 
have been obtained, and as the Government are evidently 
afraid or indisposed to recur to the idea of a conscription, it 
is probable enough that the “weather” may continue for 
some time to detain the Federals in winter quarters. 
Perhaps the most important item of political intelligence 
consists in the announcement that General Banks is about 
to try the experiment of ruling Lonisiana under a Free-soil 
constitution. Having satisfied himself that one-tenth of 
the inhabitants are well affected to the Federals, he proposes 
to entrust them with the power of governing themselves 
upon the principles which Congress has laid down. It will 
be curious to see this experiment at work, but it can have 
little practical result beyond furnishing additional evidence 
that the North is determined to override all State rights, 
and to enforce upon the conquered population of the South 
absolute submission to the decrees of the Abolitionist 
faction. 

Our position in China is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult and embarrassing. The refosal of Prince Kung to 
ratify the agreement with Captain Osborn and the sub- 
sequent retirement of Mr. Lay from the service of the 
Emperor show clearly that the reactionary party is in 
the ascendancy at Pekin. There is no doubt that the 
mandarins are quite sensible of the value of European ¢o- 
operation in putting down the Taepings, but they are 
becoming alarmed at the consequences which it may possibly 
entail. 

Perbaps some one has been telling them the story of 
our Indian empire, or reminding them of what happened to 
the Romans when they called in one set of barbarians t0 
fight against another. Or they may, by their own unas 
sisted sagacity, have hit upon the idea, that in looking for 
auxiliaries they might find masters. Be that as it may, the 
current of court favour has lately set steadily against the 
enterprising Englishmen who have undertaken to restore 
and reorganize the Celestial empire. Their power and even 
their freedom of action have been curtailed in every pos 
sible way, and no opportunity has been lost of proving that 
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whatever necessity may ultimately reduce the Imperialist 
statesmen and generals, they have no present intention of 
abdicating in favour of their Western allies. Matters could 
not go on long upon this footing. If Englishmen and 
Chinese are to pull together, the least for which the former 
can stipulate is complete independence of the local authori- 
ties. [t is impossible that we should submit to be guided by 
the fatuity, or to be disgraced by the cruelty, of the provincial 
governors. The question of the relations to be maintained 
between the Chinese and our oflicers has been raised in 
the most practical form, and can no longer be evaded. The 
town of Soochow having been captured by a force under 
Gordon, he guaranteed the rebel chiefs a free pardon and 
leave to retire with their property. This promise the 
Futai sanctioned ; but in defiance of his word he subse- 
quently ordered the unfortunate men to be decapitated. Of 
course Gordon immediately withdrew his force ; the pro- 


gress of the Imperialist arms was summarily stopped, and | 


the matter has been referred to Sir Frederick Bruce, her 
Majesty’s minister at Pekin. The mandarins, it is said, 
allege that the transaction was a purely Chinese affair, in 
which Chinese subjects were concerned, and to which 
Chinese customs were alone applicable. 
out of respect for our character, listen to arguments of this 
kind in regard to operations in which we are engaged. We 
cannot allow the English name to be sullied by complicity 
in breaches of faith, and in vindictive murder. Unless, 
therefore, the government allows Gordon to act indepen- 
dently of the loeal mandarins, there is little doubt that the 
permission of British officers to aid the Imperialists will be 
withdrawn. In that case the rebels will, probably, again 
push their conquests to the gates of Shanghai, and the dis- 
organization of the empire will proceed unchecked, until the 
court of Pekin is once more brought by renewed reverses 
to the feet of those who are ready and willing to help them. 
Before we can resume our protectorate, we shall, however, 
be obliged to demand (indeed, to extort) conditions, which 
will largely increase our power, but correspondingly aug- 
ment our responsibility. If our commercial interests 
permitted us to treat with indifference the break-up of the 
Chinese empire, we might regard the existing rupture with 
some complacency ; but as that is not the case, there is 
reason to fear that it may lead to future and more serious 
entanglements. 








“MYSELF v. PALMERSTON AND O’KANE.” 


Tue great O’Kane comedy has been played out, and Mr. 
O'Kane and his virtuous attorney, Mr. Wells, are left alone by 
the expiring footlights gazing familiarly upon one another. It 
is the result which we took the liberty of predicting from the 
first moment, when it was discovered that Mr. Wells was that 
benevolent lawyer whose advertisements figure in every news- 
paper, and who goes about, by stealth, succouring distressed 
tradesmen in want of ready money, upon the easiest and most 
Christian terms. 
wrote a mysterious letter tothe penny papers, solemnly denying 


—what nobody had as yet asserted—that there had been a | 
| regular groove in which such things run. 
| have withdrawn all imputations, and professed himself entirely 


compromise effected between the parties to the suit. This air 
of Roman virtue did Mr. O’Kane the highest honour; though 


a waggish public, when it had read his defiant proclamation of | 
| have been peace, and charity, and friendship. The infant O’Kanes 


war to the knife, instead of sympathising with the outraged 


feelings of a British husband, went about winking its eye, and | 
has 


anticipating all kinds of fun. This week Mr. Wells 
changed his note. The virtuous Roman patriot has given way 
before the interests of his infant children. For their sakes it 
is no longer necessary to proceed with the petition against a 
noble co-respondent who shall be nameless. “ Negotiations for 
a, settlement of the cause” were “completed” a fortnight ago; 
and Mr. Wells takes the opportunity in his affidavits to put 
the fact prominently forward that his costs have actually been 
paid, 

If Mr. Wells’s costs have really been settled, it probably says 
more for the moderation of Mr. Wells’s charges than for the 
affluence of his injured client. In answer to the affidavit con- 
taining the above important announcements, the solicitor for 
the lady point blank denies that any treaty at all, as far as she 
is concerned, has been effected. Mr. Wells appears, indeed, as 
desirous now of establishing as he was two months ago of 
repudiating the existence of some such amicable arrange- 
ment. ‘This time, however, the réle is reversed. It is the 
petitioner who asserts, it is the respondent who denies, that 
there is a collusion to keep the matter out. of Court. Curiously 
enough, Mr. O'Kane himself does not venture by any aflidavit 


a“ 





But we cannot, | 


The first week of the scandal the gentleman | 





to swear to this very shadowy phantom of a settlement in 
which his lawyer professes to believe. All that we have from 
him is a letter to his own attorney, which is not sworn—we 
need hardly say—before any justice of the peace. This is 
strangely suspicious. Mr. Wells, the attorney, might perhaps, 
without perjury, depose to an imaginary compromise about 
which he only knew one way or the other on hearsay from his 
chent. Mr. O’Kane, the one person who must be aware 
whether a compromise has been achieved or not, safely leaves 
the swearing at this part of the case in the hands of his 
professional adviser. Affidavits and letters so dovetailed one 
with another may perhaps feed the curiosity of penny-a-liners, 
but would hardly satisfy the minds of those who are accustomed 
to watch legal manoeuvres in the Queen’s Bench or the Common 
Pleas. To establish a primd facie case of suspicion on this 
point, an acute judge would require something more than an 
ambiguously worded statement from the one witness who may 
possibly be swearing to what is untrue, without swearing 
falsely. 

By great want of good management on the part of the 
Queen’s Advocate, this absurd and whimsical evidence has been 
allowed to be produced in Court, and to find its way into the 
papers, before cither he or his noble client had read it, or had 
an opportunity of commenting on it. This was a real blunder, 
and one which might—but for the ludicrous nature of the evi- 
dence so introduced—have added fuel to the scandal. For+ 
tunately, Mr. O’Kane’s Irish-looking production contains its 
own answer in itself, and makes up for the laches of the 
Queen’s advocate. It is, first and foremost, passing strange 
that the petitioner whose wife’s honour has been sullied, showld 
be so anxious to prove a compromise with her sedueer. 
Secondly, it is no less remarkable that he should have wisely 
left the deposition about it to his attorney. But more strange 
than all is Mr. O’Kane’s letter, which, addressed though it may 
be to the high-spirited and enterprising Mr. Wells, is obviously 
intended to be read out lond to the British public. There ms 
an edifying smack of the attorney’s office about the very dating 
and heading of the epistle. “ Myself v. Palmerston and. 
O’Kane ”—such is the business-like title which this outraged 
and unhappy husband puts at the head of his communication. 
We wonder whether the fond widow whose charms were slighted 
by Mr. Pickwick began with “ Myself v. Pickwick ” in her con- 
fidential letters to Dodson & Fog. Yielding to the advice of 
his friends, Mr. O’Kane, as he there informs Mr. Wells— 
who was no doubt taken utterly aback by the news—had 
determined to drop the “above suit.” This course he adopts 
entirely for the sake of his young children, and “ not from any 


| inability to establish the allegations contained in my petition.” 


The compromise effected seems to have been one of a most con- 
venient kind for Mr. O’Kane. He is apparently left at liberty 
to assert that the co-respondent is guilty, provided he does not 
drag him through the court. This alone is sufficient for 
enlightened observers. Even if the noble co-respondent was a 


| hoary villain, there would be no reason for supposing him a 
_ fool; and an arrangement which left the patriotic O’Kane full 
_ authority to indulge himself in libelling Lord Palmerston 


up hill and down dale is hardly one that a man of the world 
would easily accept. If there had been a compromise, can we 
doubt that it would have been managed better? There is @ 
Mr. O’Kane would 
satisfied that he had been labouring under a mistake. All would 
need never have come upon the stage. Mrs. O’Kane, descend- 
ing, like Hermione, from her statuesque pedestal of injured 
innocence, would have forgiven her too jealous spouse, ard the 
curtain thus must have fallen on a happy family group. Such 
is the ordinary routine in a case of compromise. Bat we never, 
certainly, heard before of a compromise in which the offended, 
and yet appeased, husband—after all that had passed—strutted 
scowling off the stage biting his thumb and shaking his hand 
at the figure of the high-born Tarquin. 

It will be a consolation to Mr. Wells in this hour, when 
O’Kane v. Palmerston and O’Kane has broken up, ard Mr. 
Wells himself retires from public life once more to his ordinary 
position as the tradesman’s relieving angel, to have upon 
record in Mr. O'Kane’s letter a testimony to his professional 
skill. “I feel perfectly satisfied with your professional con- 
duet, as well as that of your managing clerk, Mr. Weston, who 
were not deterred from undertaking the just cause by the frantic 
howl of a venal and corrupt press.” Why the howls of any press, 
venal or otherwise, should ever have deterred a solicitor whose 
fees were paid from attending to his client’s business in a divorce 
suit, passes comprehension. Mr. O’Kane’s solvency alone was 


important to his lawyers; his honesty and his rights were for 
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the jury and the judge. The only solution is, that Mr. O’Kane, 
at this particular part of his letter, must have forgotten for 
the moment that his attorney was not acting upon speculation. 
So kind, so active, so enterprising had been both Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Weston, that in parting from them Mr. O’Kane could 
not keep in mind—what Mr. Wells was obliged, accordingly, 
to supply in his affidavit—that all “ costs” had been punctually 
paid. It was a natural omission. At such moments, when the 
heart is full, one does not think of money. Mr. O’Kane’s sen- 
timents were too flowing to permit of his looking with anxiety at 
Mr. Wells’s little bill. Mr. O’Kane proceeds with much emphasis 
in his letter to “ contradict” the newspaper report that he 
was a clerk in his own lawyer’s office,— my own resources 
and those of my friends having enabled me to live independent 
of such aid.” ‘This is one more odd incident in a very odd 
transaction. If the assertion of Mr. O’Kane was true, why 
make it to Mr. Wells, who must have known of it already? 
If it was meant for the public,—as seems likely from his 
poetical allusion to the venality of journals in general,—why 
not make it, as usual, in an affidavit upon oath? We hardly 
think what Mr. O’Kane says to Mr. Wells in a letter can be 
considered evidence, any more than what the soldier said in 
“ Pickwick.” After all that has passed, we should prefer 
hearing anything Mr. O’Kane has to assert from himself upon 
oath, “ Swear,” says the ghost to Hamlet. ‘“ Swear,” say 
we to Mr. O’Kane. Contradictions addressed sideways to 
Mr. O’Kane’s attorney, and revealed obliquely, through 
Mr. O’Kane’s attorney, to the world, do not come with the 
force of statements made in the proper legal way, under the 
guarantee of the orthodox legal forms. 

So ends what the business-like Mr. O’Kane is pleased to call 
the “above suit.” One word as to the part played by those who 
have moved the strings of this disgraceful matter. We impute 








door of the church has been simply and powerfully told us by 
the few journals that have reached us from Valparaiso, and 
needs no words. The fury and frenzy of the population out- 
side can scarcely be described. In the first transports of their 
passion it became dangerous for the priests of the Catholic 
religion to be seen in the streets. They silently disappeared 
into their houses, like men stricken down by public infamy, 
who were afraid to meet the faces of their fellows. It is easy to 
conceive that the indignation of the bereaved fathers and 
mothers of Santiago may have been directed here and there 
against innocent men ; for it would be no unintelligible result 
if such a calamity had even produced among a rude crowd a 
dark and horrible reaction against the very name of religion 
itself. But by all accounts the priests immediately concerned 
in the evening ceremony must have been heavily to blame. A 
building with a wooden roof, festooned with paper and muslin 
hangings, and lit with myriads of camphine lanterns, was not 
a safe resort at nightfall for a multitude of women. Prudence, 
if it had not actually predicted, might at least have dreaded 
the event that actually occurred. Thousands of lives—to say 
the least of it—were dependent on the absence of a sudden 
draught of air, or on the steadiness of a single lamplighters’ 
foot. The least that society can ask of these superstitious 
ministers of religion who dare to teach that mankind can 
please the Deity by burning waxlights, is that they shall pro- 
vide for the safety of their feminine votaries. The late terrible 
accident is, probably, at Santiago, the end of a long series of 
spiritual spectacles which have exhausted the patience of the 
town. The leading clerical personage of the place—a certain 








Ugarte—is said already to have carried superstition and 


nothing to Mr. Wells. He has the high testimony of Mr. | ™ vo ve 
| with the Virgin in writing. 


O’Kane to his character and conduct. Laudatur a laudato 
viro. His well-known anxiety to relieve the indigent upon 
favourable pecuniary conditions has, it may be, been imposed 
upon. We fancy we see him still walking his charitable way 
—lending his money to the distressed at a rate of interest so 
disinterested as to bring tears into the eyes of the worldly and 
the strong-hearted,—and firmly believing that if it had not 
been for “ a compromise,” “Myself v. Palmerston and O’Kane” 
might have had a different conclusion. It would be impossible 
to suspect him guilty of a conspiracy. He himself loudly 
protests that he is virtuous. But that there is somebody or 
other who—knowing that no compromise at all has taken 


place,—to cover, nevertheless, Mr. O’Kane’s retreat, does not | 


hesitate to fling this last piece of mud at the reputation of a 
great statesman, is too evident. It is a piece of infamy so 
discreditable that we trust it may be visited with some more 
effective punishment than the disgust of all ~ honourable 
Englishmen—a mild and tolerable penalty at which the author 
of the crime would probably snap his fingers. 








THE CHILI CATASTROPHE. 


Tz news of the awful catastrophe in Chili—unparalleled by 
any modern calamity of the kind, except perhaps that of the 
Versailles Railway—has run like a contagious panic through 
Europe, and touched a chord in many to whom the very name 
of Chili may have been as yet a meaningless sound. Three 
thousand women of Santiago—numbering amongst them the 
fairest and the most noble ladies of the land—entered the 
cathedral on the evening of the festival of Mary two months 
ago, to play their part in the ceremony, and to testify their 
devotion to the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. The 
proceedings had not begun, and the lamps that decked the 
church were in process of lighting, when, by the mysterious 
dispensation of God, who gives and takes away men’s lives, a 
flame caught the muslin draperies and the festoons with which 
the building was hung, and in one moment more the devouring 
element had wreathed the roof in sheets of fire——the thousand 
spirit-lamps dependent from the dome blazed up together,—the 
nave and body of the church became a mass of writhing forms, 
—and two thousand of the women of Chili passed through a 
fiery ordeal of anguish from life to death. Full of youth and 
hope, rich and poor, frail and virtuons, together they had come 
—some to offer to Heaven the sacrifice of penitence and prayer, 
some to mingle in the multitude and to admire the brilliant 
show. In the twinkling of an eye, without warning and with- 

out pity, Death’s minister of terrors, the crowned and rushing 
phantom—Fire—had leapt upon them with all the speed of a 
whirlwind and the roar of an angry sea. 

The heartrending spectacle that presented itself at the great | 





imposture to a length unknown in the cities at least of Southern 
Europe. One of his least extravagances, says a Valparaiso 
journal, was the invention of a celestial post-office, by the 
medium of which the “ Daughters of Mary” might correspond 


** At the entrance of the temple the Virgin’s letter-box was con- 
stantly open, and there persons of a robust faith deposited in sealed 
letters their wishes and their prayers. Every Wednesday that letter- 
box for eternity was placed before the high altar, and Ugarte, who 
acted as postman between the Mother of God and her danghters, 
exhibited to the Divinity those offerings, of course keeping that 
singular correspondence to himself.” 


The same Ugarte—we are further told—got up a religious 
raffle for the favour of the Virgin, two prizes in which were 
recently drawn: the one by a sceptical minister of state, the 
other by a lady of notorious reputation. If these stories are 
not the invention of the enemies of the Chili priests, it is not 
surprising that the masses should be eager to revenge the 
burning of their wives and daughters upon men who may be 
popularly considered little better than religious mountebanks. 
The terrible tragedy perhaps appears to the frantic multitude 
a significant judgment on a religion of candles and festoons. 

Their just excitement seems to be further fanned into a 
flame by the not unnatural suspicion that the priests provided 
selfishly for their own escape, without offering to the multitude 
of victims an exit by their private corridor. The list of things 
saved by this secret door—says a local narrator,—makes one’s 
blood run cold. The clergy found time and leisure to carry 
out of the burning church—where women lay piled on women 
in horrible confusion,—a gilt image, some wooden saints, a 
sacred sofa or two, some books, chalices, silver candlesticks, 
and a great deal of sacred matting and carpet! While these 
and other vain ornaments of priestly folly were being smuggled 
out, Ugarte, it is reported, was blessing the struggling and 
writhing masses with his spiritual benediction, and bidding 
them die in peace, as they were about to pass to Mary. At 
the supreme moment, when the lamps filled with fiery liquid 
were falling like molten rain from the church roof, and wrapping 
all in fire, Ugarte and his companions left, and hid in safety in 
the town. Three days after they reappeared upon the scene 
to take possession of the ruins. The indignant sentries drove 
them from the spot with the butt-ends of their muskets. 

The fire thus lit in Chili—like the flame first lit at Bishop 
Ridley’s stake—will not easily die out. A long course of 
profligacy and intrigue would, perhaps, have injured the Chili 
priests far’ less than this awful and undesigned accident. Their 
announcement that the event must be regarded as a sacrifice 
acceptable to God may be meant for the consolation of the 
bereaved, but it is also calculated to awaken stern feelings of 
dislike and resentment on the part of men who do not think 
the mad carelessness of a fanatic less culpable because all 
things are ordained and executed according to Divine will. It 
remains to be seen what will be said at Rome when the sad 
tidings reach Pio Nono. It is the first hecatomb that has been 


s offered to his favourite doctrine. The Immaculate Conception 
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has had a terrible initiation by fire; and its name henceforward 
will be painfully connected, in the midst of this generation, 
with the victims of Santiago. No sensible man will attempt to 
extract a trivial theological triumph from the tragical occur- 
rence; or to impute events to causes to which they cannot 
justly be imputed. It is enough to say, that in the midst of 
a Christian festival, where lamps and draperies and tapers 
turned worship itself into a spectacle, Heaven’s inscrutable 
design made the very ornaments of superstition the means 
whereby hundreds of innocent and unthinking women were 
rapt, by a fiery baptism, from time into eternity. 








SURVEYORS, THEIR EDUCATION 
PROFESSION. 


Tur railway invasion, and the enormous value of the 
property proposed to be taken in the metropolis, have given 
new importance to the profession of surveyors and valuers. 
The owners of property are very much at their mercy. They 
consult a solicitor jointly, it is true; but it is the surveyor 
whose opinion in the first instance regulates his client’s claim, 
and it is upon the evidence of surveyors—widely conflicting as 
it usually is—that juries and arbitrators decide. Every house- 
holder and every landowner on the line of a proposed railway is 
concerned to ask —‘‘ What manner of man is a surveyor P 
What security does the law take, first, for his knowledge of his 
profession, and, next, for his integrity? Lastly, has he any 
fixed and recognised scale of charges P ” 

The answer to these questions is anything but satisfactory. 
Anybody may call himself a surveyor. Men who have tried 
everything else and failed, are now pushing themselves into 
practice as valuers for the public against railway companies. 
Railway claimants have, however, no security that the surveyors 
who are now touting for practice are either competent or 
responsible. They have large emoluments and few responsi- 
bilities. The young men who enter the profession are not 
enrolled, nor do they undergo any examination. Unlike 
solicitors, they are subject to no penalties in case of mis- 
conduct, such as the judges inflict upon unprincipled attorneys. 
When a man engages a doctor he has primd facie evidence of 
his competency ; when he sends for a solicitor he has some 
security for his integrity; but a surveyor gives the world no 
guarantee that he is either able or honourable. He may injure 
his employer to an immense extent by his ignorance, incom- 
petency, and bad faith, yet he enjoys a practical immunity 
from consequences. 

This state of the surveyors’ profession has produced a 


AND 





plentiful crop of complaints and growing dissatisfaction. A 
} 


large number of compensation surveyors of low standing and 
limited experience in their profession have thrust themselves 
into practice, while many of the highest in the profession fail 
to gain clients. Surveyors of position are the first to admit 
that the profession is being brought into disrepute by some in 
its ranks. One surveyor is alleged to value property on his 
oath at sixteen or twenty-four years’ purchase, according as he 
may be retained for or against a railway company. It is the 
custom, it seems, for surveyors of this class to ask on which 
side their services are required before they express an opinion 
as to value. They give their evidence before juries and arbi- 
trators on oath, yet they consider themselves as advocates 
instead of advisers. They support claims which in their hearts 
they know to be absurd and unjust. Graver charges, if 
possible, are made against them. They are said to sacrifice 
the interests of their clients who employ them but once in a 
lifetime, in order to curry favour with railway companies who 
may employ them every day in the year. The same influences 
are said to be at work in cases of arbitration. The decisicns 
of arbitrators have been of late years so uniformly unfavour- 
able to claimants that they are beginning to be regarded with 
suspicion. The usual umpires are “all honourable men,” but 
they are men largely employed by railway companies, and it is 
notorious that they are realizing enormous incomes by getting 
up cases one day and acting as arbitrators the next. It is 
even asserted that surveyors who claim the full value for their 
clients are placed. under a ban by railway companies, and 
excluded from employment. A surveyor, who has enjoyed an 
extensive practice for many years, declares that a “young 
ising surveyor has a hard struggle indeed should he incur the 
enmity of a company.” 

It may be that these complaints are in some cases unfairly 
stated, and the grievances exaggerated. Yet the fact remains 
that millions’ worth of metropolitan property is about to be 
assessed by surveyors, and that the public have no security for 
their integrity and experience. The obvious remedy -is to place | 








surveyors on the same footing as solicitors. The first thing 
would be to incorporate a Surveyors’ Institute. No person 
should be admitted to the profession who had not served some 
practising surveyor under articles for a term of, say, five years. 
When his articles had expired the student should be examined 
as to his knowledge of his profession, his service, fitness, and 
capacity to act. If competent, he would be duly admitted and 
enrolled. When he had attained to this stage, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would pounce upon him, and make him take 
out a stamped certificate authorizing him to practise for one 
year, failing which he should be incapable of maintaining any 
action or suit to recover his fees, or disbursements for business 
done. A person who acts as an attorney without being 
properly qualified is liable to be indicted for a misdemeanour; 
and who will deny that interests at least as weighty are 
intrusted to the compensation surveyors? This is, indeed, an 
extremely important, influential, and lucrative profession, and a 
power to strike the names of “black sheep” from the surveyors’ 
rolls would be for the public interest. There should also be a 
regulated scale of charges for surveyors, such as now exists for 
solicitors, and a provision for taxing their bills. Surveyors 
would then act under a sense of legal responsibility com- 
mensurate with the trust placed in them and the liberal rate 
at which they are remunerated. The profession would be 
incalculably raised in public esteem, and would be purged of 
some of the members who are now bringing discredit upon it. 
The Institute of British Architects are fully sensible of the 
value of an examination into the competency of professional 
men. They have set on foot a voluntary course of examination, 
which promises to work well both for the profession and the 
public. But an examination simply voluntary would enable 
indolent, incapable, and undeserving men to enter a profession 
of the greatest possible importance, which is constantly dealing 
with the most weighty interests, and in which ability and 
integrity combined ought to be indispensable qualifications, 
The present system is extremely unjust to young men who go 
through an expensive and laborious education. There is no 
hall-mark to distinguish sterling value from plated and tinselled 
pretensions. The public, unable to judge between the two, 
are in continual danger of entrusting their interests to incom- 
petent and irresponsible men. There has been legislation for 
clergymen, doctors, attorneys, chemists, and schoolmasters. 
The Inns of Court exact attendance on lectures, and insti- 
tute examinations for young barristers. Competitive examina- 
tions have been established in the army and civil service. The 
educated surveyor and the blundering pretender, however, 
stand on the same level. As there is no provision for taxing 
his bill, an incompetent surveyor sometimes sends in a fancy 
charge after compensation has been awarded. There ate few 
professions which can boast abler and more honourable men; 
and it is in the interest of such members, as well as of the 


| public at large, that we advocate an incorporation of the 


profession. Surveyors will then, like solicitors, enjoy a certain 
recognised legal status, and the scandals now afloat in regard 
to the profession will, to. a great extent, die out. 








MISTRESSES AND SERVANTS. 


WE are so fond of praising “ the constant service of the 
antique world” by way of disparaging the service of the 
present day, that at last it has grown into a habit with some 
people to look upon those who do our bidding as a class 
specially set apart to worry and torment us—educated as it 
were to make our lives miserable. Old-fashioned people 
gravely tell us there are no servants now such as there were 
in their day, just as there are no such hard frosts or no such 
great actors. Of course we can make allowances for the bright 
light which tinges everything in our youthful days, although it 
is unfortunate that the illumination never makes itself seen 
until we are getting old; but we have very little patience for 
the rank nonsense which is talkcd about servants by respectable 
younger sort of people, who ought to know better. Our 
domestics are ncither better nor worse than uny other class of 
society, but we should not forget that since the days of our 
grandfathers, a very great advance has been made in education 
and in the ordinary habits of thought by that class—perhaps 
greater by that class than by any other in the country. In 
the “ good old times,” the lower class, from which our 
servants are recruited, could neither read nor write; if they 
attempted the former accomplishment, it never extended, 
practically, beyond spelling at the Bible and the Catechism. 
There are few respectable servants who cannot now both read 
and write well; and, as a natural consequence, they possess 
more self-respect, and a vast deal of that servility which 
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always marks extreme ignorance or cunning has disappeared. But 
the strange thing is that masters and mistresses by no means 
seem to comprehend that necessarily an altered social relation- 
ship has grown up between themselves and those in their 
service; and it is this want of comprehension which causes 
such surprise and indignation on the part of employers. For 
instance, we hear, in many quarters, complaints of the un- 
beccming manner in which female domestic servants are 
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accustomed to dress, and a most glaring instance of an 
attempt at petty tyranny appears in the shape of a letter in 
last week’s J'imes, by a writer who signs her name “ Truth.” 
She says :— 

«Requiring a kitchenmaid, I wrote to a person who I heard was 
seeking a situation as such. My place is an easy one, there being 
three persons kept in my kitchen. I offered her £18 a year, and I 
find tea, sugar, and everything for my servants. I then made my 
usual stipulations as to dress, viz.:—That my servants did not wear 
flounces on their dresses or flowers or feathers outside their bonnets; 
that they wore white caps, and were required to attend church 
regularly. This morning I received the following effusion, which, I 
think, needs no comment from me. The tone of the letter is more as 
if “A. B.” were engaging me than the reverse. I have only to add 
that this is by no means an isolated case.”’ 


Now this very exigéante lady writes as if she had suffered a 
grievous offence, and clearly fancies that she is doing “ A. B.” 
@ service in employing her. But is this so? Is not a mistress 
as much indebted to a servant as the servant is to the mistress? 
The bargain is a fair one between them—the one finds hard 
work, and the other, we must.admit, liberal pay; but what 
right has the mistress to make her “ usual stipulations ” about 
dress, and then to put up her lip because the maid refuses her 
service on such terms? Surely “Truth” has lived long 
enough to know that these trifling matters about dress are 
precisely those which most wound a good servant. Why 
should this very particular lady-martinet be so very strict 
upon the colour of her kitchenmaid’s caps? Black surely is 
not too gay a colour for her, and it is a much more economical 
item in the washing bill; and “flounces” again, why should 
they flurry her temper? Surely a poor kitchen-maid, who toils 
hard enough all the week in the culinary back slums, may be 
allowed to slip out by the back door unobserved by the 
reproachful eyes of her mistress. And we may ask what 
right she has to set up a social sumptuary law, three hundred 
years after the good sense of the community struck our legal 
sumptuary laws out of the statute book. Masters never 
attempt to dictate to their men what they shall wear, con- 
sequently black cloth is their “ Sunday’s best;” and if “ her 
young man” comes dressed to the servants’ door like the 
master, can the servant girl be expected to do other than 
imitate her mistress? There are some people who fret their 
lives out in attempting to fight against human nature, and if 
“Truth” thinks she will be able to rip the flounces off Abigail's 
gown or pluck the flowers out of her bonnet, she will fight the 
same losing game. As we have given “ Truth’s” letter, we 
cannot refrain from giving the reply, and we don’t hesitate to 
say that every man will agree with us that it is a very 
proper reply to an offer of service clogged with offensive 
conditions :— 

** Honour Madam,—A. B. rites to thank you for the letter of this 
morning, and I think everything is very clean, but i have one thing to 
name—that is I have always been accustom to black caps; and I am 
sory to tell you that is one falt, that is all I have to name. If you 
alter this I should like to fill your p!ace. I have been accustom to 
noblemans kitchen, and understands my dutys. I think your serves 


would sute me very well. I am sory to make any complants; but if 
it is not your wish to alter this, I think I had better decline it. 


“]T am your humbell servant, “A. B.” 


Servant-girls in their effusions are not perhaps quite so good 
at orthography as their betters; but that is no manner of 
reason why every article of dress they wear should be dictated 
to them by their mistresses. There seems, however, to be no 
limit to the petty manner in which some mistresses interfere 
with their maids’ habiliments. Crinolines, even during their 
“ Sunday out,” must not be dreamed of, and one lady actually 
called us to the window to see “ that impertinent young hussy,” 
meaning a very good-looking nursemaid, “ carrying a, parasol.” 
This meanness—we may say jealousy—of their dependents is 
sometimes extended even to the colour of the dress or bonnet 
when it happens to simulate their own, and what they should 
take as a personal compliment is construed into an act of 
unpard«nwble impudence. And whilst we are upon the subject 
of these little gratuitous annoyances which the mistress but too 
often inflicts upon the servant, we must not forget her awful inti- 
mation that “ No followers are allowed.” Now, if this is to be 
construed literally, we venture to say that it is not only cruel to 
the poor girl herself, but infinitely detrimental to the interests of 
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the grim dictatress in the drawing-room, that is, if she expects 
a cheerful service. To say that a poor fellow-creature who 
labours from six o’clock in the morning until eleven at night 
shall never be allowed to refresh herself with the face of ag 
friend is so abominable, that we wonder, and, indeed, are 
amazed at the patience of “ servantgalism.” We can account 
for the avidity with which the postman is greeted, and the 
flirtations with the baker and butcher maintained, for they 
are the only points of contact young girls, perhaps just caught 
and caged from the free air of the country, have with the outer 
world and all its giddy life. It sometimes happens that the 
same class of mistress who will permit of “ no followers ” also 
insists that the servant whose “ Sunday out” it is, shall go to 
church. 

Now it is all very well to use proper influence to induce 
attendance upon a place of worship, but to insist upon it is, 
to say the least, unwise where no other time is given to see 
friends, and they are not allowed to set their feet within the 
household. ‘ What is to become of my young man?” says 
Betty, and we should like to hear the mistress’s reply. The 
tendency to get married is just as strong in the kitchen as in 
the drawing-room, and it is a little too bad to enforce 
celibacy by such hard and ungracious rules. Our female 
martinets may not know it, but we are convinced that those 
rigid rules against “followers” act in a manner directly 
contrary to their wish, and instead of preventing immorality, 
cause it. When we are appealed to for subscriptions to 
stay the social evil, we should remember that it is an evil 
which recruits its members from the class of femals servants, 
and that no doubt very much of that evil has its origin 
in the attempt of mistresses to bar out the other sex, if we 
may so term it, from all social intercourse with them. We 
know that all mistresses are not so unjust, and that the 
strictest sticklers for these regulations are those old maids who 
“ wither upon the virgin thorn.” We wish we could instil into 
their hearts the more liberal spirit of a lady of our acquaintance, 
who tells us she likes her maids to have respectable sweethearts, 
as they are always then more willing and cheerful in their work. 
That there are plenty of good servants to be found, all those 
who treat them with ordinary good feeling and consideration 
know full well. ‘“ Show me a good servant and I will ghow 
you a good mistress,” is the popular embodiment of this futh. 
There are some households that never change their servants, 
there are others that can scarcely keep them their month. 
There is always something radically wrong about the latter, 
which the guest is not long in finding out. —~ 

One thing strikes us as very remarkable in the bearing of 
some persons towards their domestics, and that is the harsh 
and ungracious manner in which they address them. They 
may be amiable to their friends, and well-intentioned people 
enough, but they seem to put on a harshness and peremptory 
tone to their servants which is utterly unlike their ordinary 
bearing to their equals. This tone is, indeed, often excused by 
their saying “ we are obliged to speak sharply to keep them in 
their places.” Poor overworked drudges! as though “ cireum- 
stance” was not inexorable enough to perform this duty, 
without the assumption of the manners of a slave-master 
towards them. If employers who adopt this ungracious 
method of addressing their servants, could only hear the black 
inquest held upon them in the servants’ hall, they would, 
perhaps, be able to estimate the value of a kind word, and 
be able to appreciate the value of a pleasant manner towards 
them, which can never be made up to them, as “ Tyrath” 
seems to suppose, by high wages, or by abundant victmals. 
Servants have sensitive spots in their nature, which should 
not be outraged, and which require cherishing equally with their 
bodies, and those who neglect this truth always suffer the 
consequences. We speak now of servants in the employ of 
the middle classes, whose masters and mistresses are brought, 
more or less, directly in contact with them, These, as we have 
seen, are subject to a supervision which is neither prudent, 
generous, nor just, but which is often supposed to be for their 
good. The servants of the upper classes, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the butler, the housekecp2r, and the lady’s maid, 
never come into contact with the heads of the family at all. The 
lady knows no more of their habits and their feelings than she 
does of those of the Fejee islanders. ‘The current of sympathy, 
which in a well conducted middle-class houschold runs from the 
principals to the meanest dependent in the scullery, is chilled 
by the intervention of the “ middlemen” servants, who alone 
possess the ear of the masters and mistresses. The inevitable 
consequence is tyranny on the part of the upper seryaDtss 
servility on the part of the underlings, and a state of profligney 
inseparable from high feeding and a too promiscuous and Wi 
watched intercourse between the male and female domestics. 
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Thus we see that discontent is a consequence of either too 
much or too little supervision, and a want of that kindly 
feeling without which no service is ever fairly and ungrudgingly 
rendered. ‘That employers have not legitimate complaints 
against a certain class of servants we do not deny. But they 

te) pen na . P : ie. 
are wholly different in kind and im quality to those complained 
of by “ Truth” and the ladies who write in her spirit. 








THE TOWNLEY CASE. 


“As you were.” George Victor Townley is sane again. 
Sir George Grey has thought proper, with the concurrence of 
the Lord Chancellor, to request Dr. W. C. Hood and Dr. J. C. 
Bucknill, visitors of Chancery lunatics, together with Dr. 
Meyer, the medical superintendent of the Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum at Broadmoor, and Dr. Helps, the medical superin- 
tendent of Bethlehem Hospital, to examine into Townley’s state 
of mind, and to report thereupon. Their report has been 
made, and the Home Secretary is satisfied that Townley is of 
sound mind. Never was there an intellect whose variations in 
the space of three months so puzzled lawyers, doctors, and 
Lunacy Commissioners. At his trial the jury found him sane. 
Dr. Forbes Winslow was convinced of his insanity, and the judge, 
though approving the verdict, thought the Home Secretary would 
do well to make further inquiries. Before he did so, two magis- 
trates, a physician, and an apothecary—who has legally no 
right to an opinion—found him insane, and certified as much. 
Next came the Commissioners of Lunacy, who were so con- 
vinced of his logical consistency in supporting his opinion, and 
justifying the murder of Miss Goodwin, that they were con- 
vinced he must be out of his mind. And now come tke experts 
above named, who on the same grounds on which the Com- 
missioners pronounced him insane, come to the very 
opposite conclusion. All this is so puzzling and per- 
plexing that, in the midst of such a maze of contradiction, we 
are fain to doubt whether any of the parties in this melancholy 
affair, from the prisoner to the Home Secretary, have a 
right to be considered rational beings. Indeed, one is almost 
tempted to doubt whether Townley himself is not the only 
sane man amongst them. 

But we are bound, after reading the report of the last 
Commissioners, to say that they, too, seem to be in their 
senses. ‘They report that they have examined him twice, and 
that at each interview he was calm and self-possessed, “ with 
the exception that at the commencement of the second inter- 
view he displayed and expressed annoyance at the repeated 
examinations to which he was being subjected.” This, also, 
we take it, is an evidence of his sanity, against which we have 
only to place his inconvenient theory that a man who has once 
been engaged to a woman has acquired a right of property 
over her and can do with her what he likes. But a man who, 
acting upon such a theory, commits murder is really much 
more sane than the majority of murderers; and even if hanging 
were abolished, an exception ought to be made in his favour. 
To do Townley justice, he has stuck to this story from the 
moment he murdered Miss Goodwin to his last examination in 
Bethlehem. He has also consistently avowed his belief that 
men, as the creatures of circumstance, are not justly responsible 
for their actions. But, socially abominable as these opinions 
are, he has arrived at them by the ordinary process of reasoning, 
and they are no more evidence of insanity than many other 
opinions held by men whom no one doubts to be of sound 
mind. ‘ Neither in mode of speech, nor in look and conduct,” 
Say Dr. Hood and his colleagues, “was there any sign of 
insanity observable in him;” nor have the authorities at 
Bethlehem been able to discover in him any of the peculiarities 
they are in the habit of remarking amongst the insane. “ His 
prompt apprehension of the purport of our questions, and the 
manner in which he replied to them, indicated the possession 
of good intellectual capacity.” On his own showing, ‘the 
theory he broached of his right of property over Miss Goodwin 
was an afterthought; and it appears, too, from his admissions 
to the medical experts who last examined him, that during his 
last conversation with her he used threats of murder for some 
time before he struck the first blow. The pretence, therefore, that 
- killed her upon a sudden impulse falls to the ground. 

hen, as to the consequences of his crime, he was quite clear. 
7 expected to be hanged,” he told the experts, “ because 1 
killed her, and am not such a fool as not to know that the 
law hangs for murder. I did not think of it at the time, or I 
should not have done it.’ Neither was there any trace of 
delusion on the subject of a conspiracy against him. He used 
the _term to denote the actual opposition Miss Goodwin’s 
family had made to her marriage with him. And, as for the 








evidence of hereditary predisposition to insanity, Dr. Hood and 
his colleagues find in it nothing to shake their opinion of his 
mental capacity. 

Here, then, we have at last a satisfactory report. But to 
what do we owe it? What assurance have we that if the 
experts who have given it had been sent to Derby Gaol instead 
of the Lunacy Commissioners, they would not have pronounsed 
Townley sane? Really none. Without wishing in the least 
to disparage the straightforward and common-sense view they 
have taken, we cannot reject the possibility that they may 
have been influenced in arriving at it by the clamour which has 
been raised against the suspension of Townley’s sentence, just ag 
the Lunacy Commissioners might have been influenced by the 
petitions poured in upon the Home Secretary to procure that 
suspension. In the latter case Sir George Grey wanted some 
authoritative opinion to enable him to save Townley from the 
gallows, and he obtained it. In the former, he wanted such an 
opinion to enable him to send Townley into penal servitude for 
life, and again he obtained it. Are the last batch of Com- 
missioners more able, wise, honest, than the first? We have 
no reason to believe so. The difference between them is 
represented by the variation in the pressure of public opinion. 
We say this with the utmost respect for both; and with regard 
to the Commissioners who examined Townley in Derby Gael, 
we are bound to give due weight to the serious and extra- 
official responsibility thrown upon them of practically deciding 
upon the life or death of a fellow-creature. From that 
responsibility Dr. Hood and his colleagues were free, and we 
fully believe that, had it not weighed upon the first Com- 
missioners, they would have come to the same conclusion as 
their successors. The question then arises whether such a 
responsibility should be put upon an improvised and irregular 
tribunal. 

It is said that the Home Secretary sent the Lunacy 
Commissioners to Derby only to advise his conscience, 
and that on him, not on them, would rest the respon- 
sibility of hanging or sparing Townley. That is mere 
moonshine. He would have used their report to justify 
his hanging the prisoner, as he used it afterwards to 
support the act by which his sentence was suspended, and as 
he now uses the report of Dr. Hood and his colleagues to 
justify him in removing Townley from Bethlehem and sending 
him into penal servitude. Practically, then, whenever the 
question of insanity is raised, our established, public, and recog- 
nized tribunals are liable to be set aside by an informal inquisi- 
tion unknown to the law, and conducting its inquiries in secret, 
while an individious and intolerable responsibility is cast upon 
men who can neither decline it nor discharge it without offence. 
Sir George Grey, while informing the visiting justices of Derby 
that the capital sentence against Townley will be commuted to 
penal servitude for life, adds that her Majesty’s Government will 
propose an amendment of the Act under which the certificates 
of insanity in this case were given. Good: but will it not be 
still better to devise some plan by which the question of 
insanity in such cases may be decided by some public and 
competent tribunal ? 








MR. BEECHER’S PEWS. 


Mr. Berscuer’s congregation have been discussing the 
question of their clergyman’s salary in a temper both of 
frugality and of good mature. On his return from his mari- 
time pilgimage the Brooklyn Ulysses found his popularity stall 
unimpaired. His Church had remained as true to him as the 
chaste Penelope herself, and no foreign suitors in the shape of 
sensation preachers from other chapels had been tampering 
with her fidelity to her accepted pastor. He was received with 
music and dancing, with the fragrance of innumerable bouquets, 
and the warbling of all the canaries that could be got together 
in the Brooklyn school-room. The authoress of the “Chronicles 
of Carlingford” has given us in “ Salem Chapel ” an idea of the 
length to which the hospitality and friendliness of a congrega- 
tion may go when they meet their minister genially in the tea- 
room. The Brooklyn followers of Mr. Beecher have done as 
much as was ever done at Carlingford for the popular young 
Dissenter in the story. Shortly after his warm reception they 
held a farther meeting, at which his financial position among 
them was discussed; and through a vista of Americanisms we 
get a far-off view of the real workings of a voluntary system 
among the rich and wealthy classes of society... 

When Mr. Beecher first went to Brooklyn his remuneration 
was only £300 a year, a sum which, though satisfactory enough 
in the eyes of many poor English clergymen, in a rich and 
crowded community, where there are no State endowments, 
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seemed perhaps a pittance. In England, great as are generally 
supposed to be the revenues of the Church, clerical orders 
do not as a rule lead men to riches. The curate who is 
nephew or younger son of a duke consoles himself indeed by 
the thought that he may live to roll in his carnage down 
Pall-mall and to electrify the House of Peers? Sometimes a 
large living comes like a windfall to a hard-worked rector 
with a family, and for years after the mouths of all hard- 
worked rectors water at the tale. There are such things 
as deaneries and canonries—happy islands on which the 
setting sun always shines, and at which the clerical way- 
farer, after years of Cyclopean labour, may hope to arrive 
before he dies. These golden exceptions are very far from 
being the rule. Viewed as a pecuniary investment, the Church 
offers no tempting prospect to the young and the ambitious. 
Mr. Beecher is a glorious example of the difference of the 
voluntary system in America. A sensation preacher of power 
in America is a sort of spiritual merchant, whose shop is 
always crowded. He makes a fortune out of his customers, 
just as the New York merchant thrives on his connection, and 
is paid as doctors are paid, in proportion to their fame. In 
these days an American Apostle takes no vow of poverty. He 
edits newspapers, he speculates in the funds, he is a political 
personage, he gives crowded dinners of turtle and cham- 
pagne, and he puts up his pews in person to auction amid 
the plaudits of as fair and enthusiastic an audience as 
ever crowded to the discourses of Abelard himself. The 
original three-hundred for which Mr. Beecher toiled at first in 
his vineyard became in time fifteen ; and the assembly the other 
day was convened to settle the question whether, out of a profit 
of £6,500 a year, Mr. Beecher did not fairly deserve twice 
fifteen at least. On all strict commercial principles, it seemed 
difficult to dispute that such was properly his due. The 
meeting, however, argued that it was sufficient to present him 
for the past year with a donation of £1,000. They might well 
hesitate not to give more; for, from one point of view, all the 
growing surplus of the chapel funds was Mr. Beecher’s own. 
It was money made by the sweat of his brow,—by much 
spiritual thunder, by continued epexegetical efforts, and endless 
displays of pulpit fireworks. 

If all clergymen were sensation preachers it is possible that 
the parsonages of England, under the voluntary system, would 
never want for comfort or riches. Sensation sermons—as Mr. 
Spurgeon by this time knows—-are probably as lucrative as 
sensation novels, and possibly require even less thought and 
preparation. Poverty is the price English clergymen, as an 
order, pay for a national Church. It is well to look this in 
the face, and to ask ourselves whether on the whole the price 
is not a fair one. Unless the appreciation of the congregation 
is necessarily the measure of the merits of the preacher, many 
a learned and pious man would bitterly repent being thrown 
upon the market, and having to sink or swim in competition 
with his brethren. The best men would not be fitted for 
it, The orators and rhetoricians would certainly rise to the 
top, but the refined, the sensitive, and the studious would 
as surely sink to the bottom. Popularity would dine with 
the magnates of the land, while genius and scholarship might 
starve. What would become of the country parishes ? What 
sort of rectors should we have if the parish rectory was 
dependant for its rent and taxes on the suffrages of Squire 
Hodge,and Farmer Brown ? The Church of England would soon 
become converted by the change into a community of “ Little 
Bethels,”’ whose favourite pastors were remunerated in pro- 
portion as they were noisy. 

It is one thing to hold that the laity of the English 
Church are a very useful check upon the clergy in matters 
both of discipline and doctrine. The maxim holds good of the 
educated classes, as history has often shown. But it is a very 
different thing to say that every congregation is fit to be the 
judge of the doctrine preached to it. Such a system must end 
by degrading the preacher far more than it benefits his audience. 
There is no monetary standard by which the value of spiritual 
teaching can be measured; and the body that pays its ministers 
according to their supposed merit probably never makes a 
single payment without blundering in the sight of Heaven. 
To hold any other view would be in effect to hold that the 
Beechers are the lights of the Christian Church. Without 
invidious detraction from Mr. Beecher’s glories, we may say that 
it is not in fashionable chapels in England that we should look 
to find apostolic virtue, so much as in some of the poor and 
squalid parishes, the unknown country villages, the great 
pauper city districts. ‘The same is probably true of America. 
Popular power is not a spiritual or religious merit. It is an 
earthly jewel, and, from an earthly pomt of view, has a dis- 
tinet market value. We congratulate Mr. Beecher on its 
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possession. So long as he enjoys it, his pews will not fail to 
be full; but he will perhaps be neither a better nor a more 
valuable man than some of those whose pews he empties, 


THE CENSUS OF 1861. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper giving the general results of the 
census of 1861, has been published, from which we extract some 
figures that may be interesting to our readers. Under the head 
“Englishmen abroad,” we find that 25,844 were domiciled in 
France ; while the whole English population in our Indian empire 
amounted to 125,379, of whom 85,008 belong to the British army, 
Remembering that the natives under our rule amount to 150,000, 100, 
this fact is in many ways suggestive. It indicates the enterprisin 
character of our people that we find them permanently domiciled 
in Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Persia, 
China, Japan, Siam, Moroceo, Central America, Ecuador, Chili, 
and Brazil. But the number domiciled in the United States far 
exceeds that in all the other countries put together. In 1860 it 
amounted to 2,224,743 ; of whom 477,455 were born in England 
and Wales; 108,510 in Scotland; and 1,611,304 in Ireland, 
27,466 were described simply as born in the United Kingdom. In 
addition to these, 249,970 were born in British America, and 1,419 
in Australia. 

Of our English home population, we find that the boys born in 
England are in the proportion of 104,811 to 100,000 girls. Butas 
boys are more subject to mortality, the numbers are reduced nearly 
to an equilibrium, which in later life is disturbed by emigration and 
other causes, so that the census gives us 10,289,965 females to 
9,770,259 males. To complete this view of the proportion of the 
two sexes living at home, their ages must be taken into account. There 
is an excess of boys over girls living under the ages of 15 ; and by 
the life-table an excess of men is provided all through the middle 
period ofdife ; but that surplus is overdrawn by. emigration, so 
that the women exceed the men in number to a considerable extent 
in the early and middle, and still more in the advanced ages, when 
their longevity comes into play. 

We have still a considerable nomadic population. The enu- 
merators discovered that on the night of the 7th of April, 1861, 
7,130 were in the open air, in tents and caravans, and 4,314 in 
barns, sheds, and other places*of shelter. The numbers living out 
of houses vary with the seasons ; in winter they shrink into dwel- 
lings, and in summer they swarm again in the fields, which have 
irresistible charms for the vagabond race, as well as for their near 
relatives the hop-pickers and haymakers. But this houseless 
population is on the decline. The ascertained number amounted 
to 20,348 persons on the 7th of June, 1841; 15,764 on the 
3lst March, 1851 ; and 11,444 on the 8th April, 1861. With 
these we may class 11,915 persons living in barges ; 6,665 in inland 
vessels in ports ; and 55,765 in sea-going vessels in the ports of 
England and Wales. Of the whole class of the population, in- 
cluding those in vessels, out of fixed dwellings, 75,188 were males 
and 10,601 were females. We may form an idea of the work of 
civilization by the number of persons who, but for the public 
institutions in which they are lodged, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
would often be without fixed habitations: viz., 26,096 criminals, 
who are in prison ; 24,345 lunatics in asylums ; 10,414 in hospitals ; 
125,722 poor and infirm in workhouses ; and 23,598 in charitable 
institutions and asylums. 

The number of “ families” was 4,491,524 in 1861, and 
the proportion of persons to a family was 447 persons to 100 
families ; 4°47 persons to one family, or nearly nine persons to two 
families. There are twelve families to ten houses. We distinguish 
three classes of families : the first has at its head a husband and 
wife ; the second has a widower or a widow at its head ; and the 
third has a bachelor or spinster at its head. The head of the family 
was absent in 3,163 instances out of 65,031 ; and of 61,868 families, 
41,596 had the husband and wife at their head ; 11,099 had a 
widower or widow, and 9,243 had a bachelor or spinster at their 
head. About two-thirds of the existing families consisted 
married couples, 6,487 were alone, and of the rest 31,896 had one 
or more children. 





THE DANNEWERKE. 


Some description of this stronghold will be interesting 
just now. In 1848 it was easily captured, but the Danes 
foreseeing as probable the trouble which has now come upoe 
them, have been engaged since 1861 in converting it into a strong 
intrenched position, of whose powers of resistance competent 
judges speak highly. As originally built by Queen Margaret, the 
Semiramis of the North, it extended from Hellingstadt 0 the 
Selker Noer of Bustorf, and consisted of a simple rampart, sweeP” 
ing inwards with a moat in front in a sharp angle of the Th burg, 
a hill, which has long disappeared, in the neighbourh t 
village of Hansbye. Its object was to protect the town ° 
Schleswig, situate at the head of the Schlei, against attack from 
the southward, the Schlei, then an impassable swamp, 
part of the fortification, which was subsequently extended by 
including the whole bay, more than six German miles, W e the 
rampart had only been of the length of two. On the west 19¥ 
the open country the position was unfortified, and pr tecte® © 7 
by the Treene, a broad, swift stream with a swampy bed. Ia ] 
the German troops easily carried the Dannewerke, fur the 
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rampart consisted only of a continuous hilly elevation of the 
ground, with a depression in front. 3ut in 1850 the Danes 
strengthened the fortress, especially at its weak point on the river 
Treene and in the rear, fortifying F'rederickstadt, where the Treene 
falls into the Eider ; so that at the close of that year the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners failed in their attempt to carry it by assault. At 
present Frederickstadt, with the téte-de-pont on the Holstein bank of 
the Rider, forms, on account of its swampy situation, an uncom- 
monly strong point, since the passage over the Eider is completely 
commanded on this side, and it could only be reduced by 
a regular and very difficult siege. The whole land as far 
as Frederickstadt, which is two miles beyond Schleswig, 
is cut up by canals and water-courses, which can all be filled by 
opening fourteen sluices arranged for that purpose in the Treene, 
and the few dams which form the means of communication in this 
extensive system of inundation works are commanded at all fitting 
points by intrenchments and larger works as far as Hellingstadt. 
At the commencement of the town of Schleswig, on the heights 
rising from the main land, a series of powerful batteries, armed 
with guns of the heaviest calibre, offer a new hindrance to the 
advancing foe. The difficulties which await an enemy advancing 
by the Rendsburg road are still greater. The intrenchments com- 
mence at this point, at the village of Wedelspang, and the first line 
stretches towards the east through the Selker Noer to the Schlei, 
towards the west in the neighbourhood of the Rothen Krug, to 
which point the batteries extend from the opposite direction of 
Hellingstadt, and at the junction the defences are crowned with a 
very powerfully armed and fortified battery. A second line of 
intrenchments commences behind these, with a strong blockhouse 
at Bustorf, comparable to a small fortress, and culminates in the 
opposite direction at Husbye, which again, being transformed into 
a kind of large place d’armes, is connected with Hellingstadt by a 
series of smaller intermediate works. This second line entirely 
commands the first, and Bustorf, in particular, appears impregnable 
by assault, owing to the deep and extended Bustorf dyke, situate 
between that place and the Schlei. A third and last line of 
intenchments extends from the town of Schleswig, over the Erdbeer- 
berg, the Anneten-hohe, and the Pulverholz, as far as the Zoolo- 
gical-gardens ; and here again it is connected with the works 
extending from Husbye and the village of Schubye. Finally, to 
prevent a passage of the Schlei, and an attack thence, the ford at 
Missunde is powerfully fortified, and a very strong téte-de-pont 
constructed there. Intrenchmente, furnished with guns of the 
heaviest calibre, are also raised at every point where any attempt 
of the sort could possibly be made. 

We take these particulars from an Altona letter, which has been 
published in the daily papers. 





THE ALABAMA. 


Captain Semmes, after many exploits, which must be termed 
brilliant as they have always ended with the burning of the prizes 
he has captured, is said to have committed the blunder of capturing 
and burning a British ship. On the 12th of December last Captain 
Pike left Amherst for Singapore, in command of the Martaban, 
and on the 24th, in sight of Pulo Pisang and the Carimous, was 
summoned to heave-to by a steamer showing the Confederate flag. 
In answer he set up the British ensign, hove-to, and was presently 
boarded and required by an officer from the steamer to produce his 
ship’s papers—the register, port clearance, and bill of lading. He 
States that the first document was a bond fide British register on 
parchment, issued by the proper British authorities in Moulmein. 
But the officer, not satisfied, despatched a messenger for Captain 
Semmes, who presently came on board, and, after examining the 
register, told Captain Pike “ that he was not to be humbugged by 
any false papers,” and that Pike “ ought to have had a certificate 
that the transfer was legal, and that he should burn the vessel.” 
And he did burn it. Now it appears that the ship was 
originally the Texan Star, of Boston, United States. She 
was built and registered at Boston, and had had two American 
registers, under the last of which Captain Pike, a native of 
Massachusetts, was part owner. She sailed last from an American 
port, in July, 1862 ; but it is pretended that since then there was 
a transfer of ownership, and that at the time when she was captured by 
the Alabama she was a British vessel, the property of Mr. Mark 
Riddell Currie. A document is published on behalf of Captain 
Semmes, which professes to be signed by Captain Pike, in which 
he Is made to say that this transfer was not bond fide, but was 
intended merely as a cover to prevent capture. Against this, how- 
ever, we have to place Pike’s statement, in a letter addressed to the 
Straits Times after the burning of the Martaban, in which he 
denies having signed any paper before the burning of his ship, but 
adds in a postseript—“ In the middle of the night, when on board 
the Alabama, many hours after the ship was burnt, I was asked 
Some questions and signed a paper, the contents of which I do not 
clearly remember— imagine the state of my mind at that time.” 
This looks suspicious. It is not improbable that a collusive 
transfer may have been made, and that many American ships may 
in thi8 manner be placed under the protection of the British flag. 
Thus, the difficulties of our neutralty increase, 





A DRUNKEN CLERGYMAN, 


Ir clergymen will misconduct themselves it is due to their cloth 
and to society that they be punished. They preach much by 














example, and when they set a bad example they bring, not them- 
selves, but religion into contempt. Take the Rev. Francis 
Newbold, of Rose Cottage, Lyndhurst, Hants, who was charged on 
Wednesday with assaulting the police. On the previous evening 
he found his way—with difficulty, for he was drunk—to the plat- 
form of the Great Western Railway at Paddington, and conducted 
himself there in so gross a manner that the inspector had to inter- 
fere. “TI heard,” says this witness, “a disturbance on the 
platform. On going there I found the prisoner having an 
altercation with some one; he was drunk. I requested him 
to be quiet or else leave the platform, when he said, ‘I shan’t 
till I have got my property” I told him I would see to it for 
him, but he really must leave off his noise or he would be 
removed. He replied, ‘I refuse to do so,’ and with the assistance 
of a sergeant and a constable, who laid hold of his arms, he was 
taken away. When outside the station he called the officers 
* —— rascals, and —— brutes.’ A mob soon collected, and as he 
still persisted in keeping up the disturbance he was conveyed to 
the station-house.” Mr. Newbold could not plead the frivolity of 
youth in his defence, for he is about sixty years of age. So he 
pleaded—an early dinner. But let him speak for himself :— 





“Mr. Yardley: This is a serious offence, considering the station yon 
seem to move in. Have you anything to say ? 

“ Prisoner: The fact is, that after I had an early dinner yesterday I 
had a pint of dry port, and this made me so very dry that I called for 
a glass of sparkling wine. It was so nice that I had a second. I then 
went down to the station, as I thought, quite right, but when I got on 
to the platform the cork, as I might so say, seemed to get out, and the 
wine went about me.” 


The truth seems to be that he had drunk three bottles of wine— 
according to his own account, pints. The cork had thus “ got out” 
before he went to the station, and the wine must have been going 
“about him” even when he was before the magistrate, judging from 
the flippant nature of his defence Mr. Yardley, however, managed 
to sober him. To the prisoner’s amazement, he sentenced him to be 
imprisoned for seven days, without the option of paying a fine—a 
most just decision, which assuredly would have been carried out 
had not the divisional surgeon certified that the prisoner had 
broken his ribs,—in consequence, possibly, of his early dinner and 
the dry port,—and would require home nursing. This alone swayed 
the magistrate from his determination to make the reverend 
gentleman an example. As it was, he fined him £5, which 
was immediately paid. 





THE YELVERTON CASE. 

Mr. THELWALL, who befriended the first Mrs. Yelverton, and 
was the means of ventilating her case in the Irish Court of Common 
leas, applied on Saturday to the Common Pleas at Westminster 
for permission to serve on Major Yelverton’s solicitors the declara- 
tion in an action which he has brought against the Major to recover 
seven hundred and odd pounds, the damages awarded him by the 
verdict of the Irish jury. It appears that ever since that verdict 
was given Mr. Thelwall has been endeavouring to discover the 
Major’s whereabouts in order to serve him with a writ in the action 
brought upon the Irish jugdment. On the 2nd ult. he succeeded 
in tracing him to Paris, and there the writ was duly served. But 
since then the Major, as inconstant to localities as to “ cara mia,” 
has again disappeared, and it has been found impossible to serve 
him with the declaration. This, at least, is the ground supported 
by affidavits, on which Mr. Thelwall has applied, under the 18th 
section of the Common Law Procedure Act, to serve his solicitors 
instead of himself. After hearing Mr. Thelwall’s counsel, the 
Court thought there had been hardly sufficient time and oppor- 
tunity given to the defendant to appear. But if on a future 
application it should appear on affidavit that every attempt had 
been made to serve him in vain, the Cuurt will permit service on 
his solicitors. Major Yelverton, therefore, may as well imitate 
Colonel Crockett’s gone ’coon” and “ come down” at once. In 
the meantime, we see that his solicitors have served Mrs. Yelverton 
with his petition of appeal to the House of Lords against the 
Scotch judgment, which pronounced him lawfully married to her. 

The Major prays for an early hearing. 





THE FEDERAL IRON-CLADS. 


Tne Federal iron-clads, though they have failed to perform the 
services in war which were expected from them, may, it appears, 
be turned to purposes of commerce by converting them into 
floating oyster-beds. The Port Royal correspondent of the Balti- 
more American, in describing the operations of the divers engaged 
in cleaning them, ®ates that 250 bushels of oysters, shells, and 
sea-grass were taken from the bottom of the Montauk alone. This 
was the growth of one summer ; and it is said that the captains 
of the monitors have sometimes varied their diet by a mess of 
oysters raised on the hulls of their own vessels. A rather good 
story is told by the writer, of one of the principal divers, whose appro- 
priate name is Waters :—“ While he was employed scraping the 
bull of one of the monitors, a negro from one of the up-river 
plantations came alongside with a boat-load of water-melons. 
While busy selling his melons, the diver came up and,»rested on 
the side of the boat. The negro stared at the extraordinary 
appearance thus suddenly coming out of the water with alarmed 
wonder, but when the diver seized one of the best melons in the 
boat and disappeared under the water, the gurgling of the air from 
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the helmet mixing with his muffled laughter, the fright of the 
negro reach a climax. Hastily seizing his oars, without waiting to 
be paid for his melons, he put off at his best speed, and has not 
been seen in the vicinity of Station Creek since. He believes the 
Yankees have brought river devils to aid them in making war. 





Last week her Majesty visited the Royal Victoria Hospital at Netley. 
The Observer gives the following account of her visit :—“‘ Every one 
was delighted to observe that the Queen looked decidedly in better 
health than last May, although her face still gives evidence of her 
severe trial. She proved at once that she had not forgotten any of 
the incidents of her former visit by desiring to see first the women’s 
quarters, with which she was not pleased on that occasion. She found 
the rooms looking much more comfortable, and she subsequently 
inspected some rows of cottages which are now being built in the 
rear of the hospital for the special accommodation of the wives and 
children of the sick men under treatment in the hopital. She was 
satisfied with these arrangements. She then visited the wards, a less 
laborious task than last year, as there are very few patients in the 
hospital; the invalids from the home stations having now ceased to 
come, and the ships with the tropical invalids not arriving till a month 
or two later. She said a few kind words to the men in bed, and then 
made particular inquiries of Dr. Anderson, the inspector-general, as 
to the health of the men to whom she had spoken last year. That 
officer was no little surprised to find that the Queen had a distinct 
recollection of several cases, although her notice of them must have 
been almost momentary. She also entered the dining-hall, where the 
men who are able to leave their beds were at dinner, and carefully 
inspected the arrangements there. She then Jeft the hospital and 
went to the officers’ mess-room—a fine large room, which has just 
been completed, and in which are placed her own portrait and that of 
the Prince Consort, presented by herself. She expressed her approval 
of everything, and desired that she might be informed when the 
invalids from the foreign stations would arrive, so that it is hoped 
Netley will be honoured by another visit. She inquired particularly 
whether there had been any effluvia from the mud during the summer, 
and when told there had been no annoyance of the kind, said she had 
never anticipated that there would be. She also made particular 
inquiries about the ventilation of the hospital.” 





In addition to her personal ties with the Prussian and Danish 
Courts, the Queen of England is aunt by marriage to the aspirant to 
the sovereignty of Schleswig-Holstein, Prince Frederick of Augusten- 
burg, he having married Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe, grand- 
daughter of the late Duchess of Kent. It will be remembered that 
when the mother of Queen Victoria married his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent she was a widow. She was first married, in the year 
1803, to the Prince Emich Charles of Leiningen, who died 4th July, 
1814. By this marriage the Duchess of Kent had one son, born 1804, 
and one daughter, born 1807, who were consequently half-brother and 


half-sister to the Queen. The Queen’s half-brother, Charles, Prince of 


Leiningen, died 1856, and was sueceeded by his son, Prince Ernest 
of Leiningen, nephew of the Queen, who is a captain in the royal navy 
of Great Britain. The half-sister of the Queen, the Princes Anne 
Feodorovna of Leiningen, married in 1828, Ernest, Prince of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg. He died in 1860, leaving a widow and five children, the 
latter nephews and nieces of the Queen. Of these children, the third 
son, Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, who took the name of ‘* Count de 
Gleichen” on his marriage with a daughter of Admiral Sir George 
Seymour, is a captain in our royal navy. His next sister, the Princess 
Adelaide Victoria of Hohenlohe (born 1835), married in 1856, 
“Frederick Christian Augustus, Prince Hereditary of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderbourg-Augustenburg,” the pretender to the sove- 
reignty of the imaginary State of Schleswig-Holstein, who is by his 
marriage the Queen’s nephew. 

Tue Princess of Wales, it is said, submitted very reluctantly to the 
obligations of etiquette in the matter of wet-nursing the baby. The 
Prince of Wales would, it is also said, have willingly indulged the 
natural wish of the young mother; but Court traditions were tco 
strony. 


SPeAKING of the Queen’s recent visit to Parkhurst Prison, the Poole 
Herald says,—‘ Attached to the females’ prison is a nursery for the 
children born of convicts since their conviction, and in that department 
her Majesty remained for some little time. On Monday the Hon. Mrs. 
Bruce drove to the prison with a present from her Majesty, quite a 
load of toys for the nursery. 

THE Queen of Denmark and the Princess Mary are expected to 
arrive at the close of this or early in the ensuing month, in order to 
be present at the christening of the infant Prince. 


Lerrers from Rome state that Queen Christina has abandoned her 
intention of taking up her residence in that city; and the Palace 
Albania, which she had purchased and restored with great magnifi- 
cence, is now offered for sale. 


THE question whether the state of war on thg part of Austria and 
Prussia against Denmark is now definitively exif, 80 as to imperil 
the ships of those nations at present in the ports of this country if 
they should put to sea and meet with Danish cruisers, has been a 
subject of anxious discussion on the part of the persons interested. 
Apparently there is little doubt on the subject, and German commerce 
will most likely soon pass entirely into the hands of neutrals. 


Wuitst at home Sir George Grey is doing all in his power to sup- 
press the use of steam on the common road; every exertion is being 
made in foreign countries to utilize this pows rful and obedient 
agent—both for passenger and goods traffic. The following advertise- 
ment addressed to engineers and machinists is not unlikely to call 
anew the attention of the public to the question in this country, where 
in many remote districts valuable mineral and other property is 
wholly unproductive for the want of an economical means of trans- 
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port :—“‘ The Sociedad de Messagerias 4 Vavor, Buenos Ayres, ig 
prepared to offer a premium of £100 for the best approved system of 
Traction Engine, suitable for passenger traffic, in a country void of 
metalled roads. The requirementsof such an engine would be to convey 
a load of ten tons ten miles per hour, construction to combine sim. 
plicity, strength, and economy in fuel.” 


Many well-informed* persons have long held the opinion that jin 
several parts of Lincolnshire large districts would be found to 
contain valuable iron ore. This conviction has been strengthened 
by various discoveries of late. The Manchester Guardian says that 
“ Messrs. Dawes, of the Milton Ironworks, near Barnsley, have taken 
an extensive tract of land on the Lincolnshire side of the river Trent, 
opposite Keadby, and opened extensive blast furnaces there. They 
are making about 500 tons of iron per week. The immense mineral] 
wealth of this locality, which was only discovered about two years 
ago, will give employment to large numbers of men.” 

Mr. Leacu, Townley’s attorney, writes to a contemporary :—“ The 
‘local commissions’ were organized and completed without any 
expense or cost, and the imputation that the prisoner was saved b 
‘expenditure of money’ is quite undeserved. Upon this part of the 
subject I would add that Dr. Forbes Winslow (who has been accused 
of receiving a large fee for his services as a psychological expert) 
refused to enter upon an examination of the prisoner's mental con- 
dition unless he were permitted to do so unfettered and uninfluenced 
by any pecuniary engagement, and up to this moment he is without 
fee or reward.” 

Tue Town Council of Birmingham have decided to purchase Aston 
Park by a majority of 34 to 14; so that, after all, the park which her 
Majesty graciously condescended to open in 1858 will become the 
property of, and a place of recreation for, the people of Birmingham. 

It is expected that Mr. Maguire, M.P., who appears to be the 
permanent mayor of the city, will be knighted by the Lord Lieutenant 
at the inauguration of the statue of Father Mathew at Cork. 

THE University crews are in course of preparation for the great 
rowing match on the Thames. The race will probably take place on 
Saturday, the 19th of March. 

AT a soirée last week Mr. Bright related the following aneedote :— 
“I recollect a lady relative of mine sitting below the Bar of the House 
of Lords on the night when the Corn-law Repeal Bill was read a 
second time. It was very late, or rather early in the morning, when 
the division was approaching, and a lady sitting near her, who was a 
connection of some peer, spoke to the peer as he came out from the 
House. She said, ‘ How willit go?’ It was just before the division. 
He pointed to the clock, in an Agony of excitement, and exclaimed, 
‘In twenty minutes we shall be no better than dead men,’”’ 

Some workmen engaged in procuring gravel for the repair of the 
South-Western Railway, came upon a leaden cist at the depth of five 
feet, on some land a mile from the Bishopstoke Junction. The 
skeleton was that of a small and delicate female, and, except certain 
parts destroyed in excavation, was perfect. In one corner of the coffin 
were found some small glass vessels, termed “ lachrymatories,” but no 
coins, metal, or any inscription could be discovered. The remainsare 
supposed to be Roman.— Wiltshire Mirror. 

Tue custom of employing women as clerks in Government offices is 
gaining ground at Washington. They are said to write more correctly 
than men, and are content with smaller salaries. 

A GIRL ran away from her parents at Limerick last week, taking £30 
with her. Her friends telegraphed to the police, and the deseription 
given of her was very poor, but the telegram stated that she wore no 
hoops, and by that the constable said he found her out. 

A Sraman’s daughter (C. T.) has sent to the National Lifeboat 
Institution £20, being the produce of her needlework. 


THE CHURCH. 


EPISCOPACY AND THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


For some time a movement has been going on in Scotland 
well deserving attention from all interested in ecclesiastical 
matters on both sides of the Tweed. The movement aims at 
nothing less than the union of the Episcopal Church m 
Scotland with the Established Presbyterian Church of that 
country, and, finally, of this united body with the Church of 
England. The proposal seems to have originated with certaim 
of the Episcopalian bishops, and it has been discussed by 
members of all the numerous sects in the country. The 
columns of the Scotsman newspaper were not long ago filled 
with correspondence on the matter expressing every variety of 
opinion from warm advocacy to keen hostility. 

Only bitter sectarians, we think, would deny that such 4 
scheme, were it possible, would be very desirable. That the 
Established Church of Great Britain should be the samea# 
the government and forms of worship, and strong ™@ 
affections of the bulk of the whole people, may be a dreams 
but it is a very noble one, and one to the unreality of which 
all surely must awaken with regret. But the question is, cal 
this idea be realized. That leads us to consider the position 
of Episcopacy in Scotland. Now it is, we believe, indisputable 
that for many years past Episcopacy has been spreading among 
our northern countrymen. Many Episcopal churches have 
been built; large numbers have joined themselves to 
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Episcopal communion. So far this seems promising for the 
new idea. But when we look a little closer we remark the 
curious fact that this recent spread of Episcopacy has been, 
almost exclusively, confined to the higher classes of society. 
Charles I1.’s opinion that Presbyterianism was not a religion 
fit for a gentleman, seems to have heen accepted. Epis- 
copacy has become comme il faut. But we doubt whether 
it is likely to meet with ready acceptance from the body 
of the community, while with the lower classes of Scotland 
it certainly has not even a fair chance. It there encounters 
not indifference alone, but direct hostility. “The whistling 
Kirk,” as it is sometimes contemptuously styled, in allusion 
to the use of the organ, is an object of real dislike. This 
arises in part from the mental charactcristics of a people 
who enjoy the “exercise” of extempore prayers and long 
metaphysical sermons; but it is also in large measure attri- 
butable to old feeling. The Scotch peasantry have not for- 
gotten—it is not easy to say when they will forget—the terrors 
of the “killing days;” when, in the humorous language of 
Sydney Smith, “ with a little oatmeal for food, and a little 
sulphur for friction, allaying cutaneous irritation with the one 
hand, and holding his Calvimistic creed in the other, Sawney 
ran away to his flinty hills, sung his psalm out of tune in his 
own way, and listened to his sermon of two hours long, amidst 
the rough and imposing melancholy of the tallest thistles.” 
Sawney attributed, and justly attributed this flight to the 
attempt to force Episcopacy upon him, and he has never for- 
gotten nor forgiven it. We know of few stronger instances of 
the vitality of the mischiefs that flow from tyranny. In the 
face of such a feeling as this, it appears to us that to discuss 
any matters of detail, such as the difficulties connected with 
the use of organs, with written prayers, or with the doctrine of 
apostolical succession, as some of those who have taken up the 
question have done, is altogether premature. These things are 
a long way off yet; and those who desire to see Episcopacy 
established in Scotland would do well to begin at the beginning 
—to face the formidable obstacles which beset them at the 
outset. 

Nor can we blind ourselves to the fact that the quarter 
from which this proposal comes is not one likely to conciliate 
favour among Calvinistic Scotehmen. We do not propose to 
enter upon any historical discussion as to the origin of epis- 
copacy in Scotland, concerning which many members of that 
persuasion put forth very high claims. But without involving 
ourselves in an investigation somewhat conrplicated, we may 
safely assert that, from the first, Episcopalians in Scotland 
have embraced views which in England would have entitled 
them to be considered exceedingly High Church. When 
Charles and Laud had made up their minds to episcopize 
Scotland, they determined, in the wo-ds of Lord Macaulay, 
“ to force on the Scots the English liturgy, or rather a liturgy 
which, wherever it differed from that of England, differed, 
in the judgment of all rigid Protestants, for the worse.” To 
this liturgy the more enthusiastic Scotzh Episcopalians long 
obstinately adhered; and thongh of late they have con- 
sented that its use should remain optional, they are still, as 
a body, suspected of holding fast by tho:e extreme tenets 
which the use of that liturgy may, not unfairly, be presim d 
to indicate. Indeed, these matters have gone so far as to lead 
to a sort of dissent within a dissent; and in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, Episcoyalian clergymen and Epis- 
copalian congregations have severed themselves from the 
Scotch Episcopal Church on varioas grounds, but all con- 
nected with the high ecclesiastical views entertained by that 
body. A communion which has alienated moderate Epis- 
copalians is not likely to gain favour among warm Presby- 
terians. Neither is the laity of the Scotch Episcopal Church 
distinguished by that fervour which makes proselytes. It is 
an independent Church—entirely supp >rted by the liberality of 
its members. And while it numbers among these members— 
speaking generally—the richest people in Scotland, its clergy 
are the worst paid in the whole country. In rural districts, 
it is no uncommon thing to see an Episcopal chapel crowded 
with all the wealthiest residents in the neighbourhood, who 
generally remunerate their clergymen with about a third of the 
income enjoyed by the mimister of an adjoining United Pres- 
byterian tabernacle, which never held within its walls any one 
above the rank of a maid-servant. No one acquainted with 
Scotland will dispute this. We do not compare our northern 
Episcopalian brethren with the astonishing munificence of the 
Free Church laity ; but taking a standard far lower, we cannot 
but regard the niggardliness shown by the highest classes of 
Scotland towards the clergy of their choice as a grievous 
scandal, and we are quite sure that it will have a very powerful 
effect in retarding the spread of episcopacy in the country. 
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Oddly enough more than one clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland as at present established has taken part in this 
discussion on the side of amalgamation, though, with a 
prudent fear of public indignation before their eyes, they have 
withheld their names. We fear they labour in vain so far as 
their immediate object is concerned; but they are undoubtedly 
wise in their generation in attempting something in order to 
strengthen the Church to which they belong. So far as a 
stranger can judge, the Church of Scotland does not seem to 
be in a very flourishing state. One rank of society is gradually 
leaving her from distaste to her forms of worship and impatience 
of her discipline; while the other is also leaving her from 
objections to her system of patronage. The promised junction 
of the Free Church and the United Presbyterians into a great 
body of Dissenters on the one hand, and the increased activity 
and enlarged numbers of the Episcopalians on the other, will, 
in no short time, press the Establishment hard. It is towards 
the evil of patronage that she might with most effect direct 
her efforts. Forced upon her by the Tory Ministers of Queen 
Anne; adopted and rendered irritating as well as obnoxious 
by the Tory Ministers of Queen Victoria, patronage has been 
the nurse of Dissent in Scotland and will one day prove the 
ruin of the present Establishment. The weakness or the 
ignorance of the Administration which permitted the secession 
of the Free Church can never be sufficiently deplored by those 
who approve of State endowments of religious bodies. In this 
quarter, then, lies the best hope for the Scotch Church. By 
exertion in this direction she may do much; she will accom- 
plish nothing—at least in the mean time—by striving after an 
alliance with a form of worship still cordially disliked by the 
great majority of the Scotch nation. She will hardly succeed 
in reconciling the stern Calvinist to patronage by offering him 
prelacy in addition. 





THEIR LEGENDS. 


PATRONESS OF IRELAND. 


SAINTS AND 


No. 13.—st. BRIDGIT, THE 


As might perhaps be Supposed, from the peculiar mode of 
conversion employed by St. Patrick, a great portion of his 
converts became saints, and, if we believe the legends, those, of 
both sexes, became so numerous during the generations follow- 
ing, that Ireland might have some claim to the title of the 
“island of saints.” Their miracles were so extraordinary, 80 
frequent, and exercised often for such trifling objects, that we 
may consider the island as being, during that period, under the 
constant influence of supernatural agency. We will take for 
an example of these saints one of the most remarkable of them, 
St. Bridgit, who is looked upon as the patroness of Ireland, 
She is at the same time an exemplification of that singular 
feeling which may be called the apotheosis of illegitimacy, 
and which is rather peculiar to the legends of the Ceitic 
race. 

There was a great chieftain, some legends say king, in 
Leinster, named Dubhtach, who had a beautiful maiden 
slave, named Brossach, of whom h2 became enamoured. 
Now the wife of Dubhtach becoming acquainted with this, 
and jealous, not of her husband’s affections but of the 
interests of her own children, insisted upon his selling the 
maiden serf; but he refused, “ because he liked her.” In the 
middle of this quarrel, one day Dubhtach rode out in a chariot, 
having with him not his wife, but the maiden who had im this 
instance usurped her place, and they drove by the house of a 
celebrated magus, or, as the later legends would perhaps call 
him, Druid; for these magi or druids still continued to exercise 
their old religion. The Druid came ont, saluted Dubhtach, and 
asked him what we might consider an impertinent question, 
“Is that girl you have with you with child? Dubhtach 
replied, “‘ Yes.” Then, turning to the maiden, the Druid asked, 
“ Who is the father of the child ?” and Brossach replied, with 
the same candour, “ My master, Dubhtach.” The druid then 
told Dubhtach to take care of the damsel, for she had conceived 
miraculously. Thereupon Dubhtach told him of his quarrel 
with his wife, and how she insisted upon his selling the maid, and 
the Druid said, “ Wind her not, for the seed of thy wife shall 
be the slaves of the seed of this serf for ever—the latter will 
give birth to a female child who will shine in this world as the 
sun shines in heaven.” Dubhtach was glad of this; for all his 
previous children were sons, and his love for the slave was 
greater than ever. But the jealousy of his wife increased, 
and her brothers took her part against him with great 
warmth. One day a bishop came and visited them, and, 
hearing the cause of disagreement, told the lady that the child 
of the maiden would be a far superior person to any of her 
own offspring. This made the lady more furious than ever, 
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and, to appease her, Dubhtach was obliged to sell his servant to 
a poet, who took her away to his own country. Tn selling the 
woman, Dubhtach reserved his right to the child, which he 
would not sell. Before and after the child’s birth, its holiness 
was manifested by supernatural appearances ; and so repugnant 
to the infant Bridgit was anything Pagan, that her stomach 
rejected the food which was given to her in the Druid’s house. 
Information was now sent to her father, who rejoiced to hear 
of the birth of the child, and went gladly to Connaught, where 
the Druid dwelt, to fetch her home to his residence in Leinster. 
The child Bridgit soon made herself remarkable by her 
excessive charity and by her readiness at working miracles. 
One day she was sent by her foster-mother to fetch some ale, but 
the neighbourhood was destitute of that article, whereon Bridgit 
blessed some water which was at hand, and it became excellent 
ale. On another occasion, when guests were expected, she was 
employed in cooking bacon for them; a hungry dog approached, 
and excited her pity so much that she gave it one of the pieces 
of bacon; but then, recollecting that she would be expected to 
produce the same number of pieces which had been given to 
her to cook, she prayed to heaven, and then looking into the 
kettle, saw that the original number was complete. Once she 
paid a visit to her mother in Connaght, where she was still a 
slave to the Druid, and, seeing her employed in making butter, 
asked permission to do her work; but, while left alone at this 
work, she was visited by beggars, and gave them nearly all 
her butter. She was saved from the consequence of this 
waste of the property of her mother’s master in the same 
manner; and the Drnid was so astonished at the miracle that 
he became a Christian. It appears, however, that everything 
she thus gave away was not restored, for her father, Dubhtach, 
found his property diminishing to such an extent that he went 
to the king and offered to sell her to him. ‘To her father she 
only stood in the position of a slave. The king inquired why 
he wanted to get rid of her, and he replied that she stole 
everything that came within her reach. Now, Dubhtach had 
a very valuable sword which had been presented to him by the 
king, and, during his visit to the latter, beggars had come to 
his house, and Bridgit, finding nothing else to give them, gave 
them her father’s sword. When the latter went to seek his 
daughter in order to take her to the king, he missed his 
sword, and on asking for it, his daughter told him that she 
had given it to Jesus Christ. Dubhtach was so enraged that 
in the first burst of anger he would have killed her, but she 
escaped, and, as soon as his anger was a little appeased, they 
went together into the king’s presence. When questioned, 
Bridgit told the king that she was ready to give away, if she 
could, him and her father and all they possessed. The king 
praised the maiden’s generosity, and gave another sword to 
Dubhtach, who took his daughter home again in great joy. 

Her father now proposed to marry the charitable maiden, 
but she refused, declaring her intention to devote herself to 
God, and accordingly she went to Bishop Macchille, or Mal, 
who is said to have been the nephew of St. Patrick, who 
consecrated her a nun. The wooden foundation of the altar at 
which she was consecrated budded immediately, and grew into 
a tree with branches and leaves. She now chose for her resi- 
dence a solitary place in the province of Leinster, where she 
built a cell under a large oak, whence it was called Kill-dara, 
or the cell of the oak, and a town afterwards arose there which 
was named from it Kildare. Eight other maidens subse- 
quently joined her, and formed the first community of nuns in 
Ireland. 

In her cell at Kildare, Bridgit followed her old charitable ways 
and performed innumerable miracles. She changed food and 
multiplied it at will. Some pious visitors, eating bacon with 
her, concealed a part of it for the sake of economy, but they 
soon afterwards found that they were short of bread; Bridgit 
told them to take the bacon they had concealed, and they 
found it all changed into bread. She turned water into ale on 
several occasions. When one of her companions lay ill, and 
they had no cow, she turned water into milk for her relief. 
She turned a stone into salt. She made cabbages grow in a 
garden where they had never grown before, without sowing or 
planting, by merely praying over the gr@nd. When poor 
people came to her cell one day, and she had no provisions, she 
changed a bunch of nettles into butter, and some bark of trees 
into bacon. She blessed her meat, instead of putting it into a 
safe, and meat thus blessed remained a month exposed to dogs 
which left it untouched. She gave sight to a man who 
was born blind, and speech to a girl who was born dumb. 
Miraculous cures were made by the water in which she had 
washed her feet. A man in the agony of death was cured by 
being placed in her car. Great cures were performed by her 
girdle, A paralitic was cured by her shadow. During a time 
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of invasion, she blessed the king and made him invulnerable’ 
One day a man came to Bridgit to complain that his wife 
hated him. She sent for his wife and sprinkled her with holy 
water, and the woman loved her husband ever afterwards with 
excessive affection. 

But Bridgit was ready to interfere in all the various concerns 
of life. The king had a tame fox, which was a great favourite 
at court, because it was very clever and played all sorts of 
tricks. A thoughtless man, taking it for a wild animal, killed 
it. The king ordered the man to be seized with his wife and 
children, and threatened to sell them all for slaves, unless they 
immediately found him another fox, equally accomplished with 
the one which had been killed. Bridgit was sent for, and, in com- 
passion for the wretched of jects of the king’s wrath, she called 
a fox from the woods which showed wonderful tameness, and 
performed such tricks as delighted the king, who pardoned the 
offender. But the conduct of the saint was not quite honest 
in this transaction, for when she had left the court and 
returned to her cell, the fox became wild again and ran away 
to the woods. 

Bridgit herself was protected everywhere, and was no loser 
by her charity, for all that she gave was restored to her 
miraculously. When she tended her own flock of sheep she 
gave one of them to every beggar who presented himself, but 
she always found her full number at night. One day a wicked 
youth came and begged awether, which she immediately gavehim. 
Finding it so easily obtained, the youth disguised himself, came 
again, and obtained another; and he thus got seven wethers 
from Bridgit’s flock in the same day. But he was, in the sequel, 
discovered and disgraced. Some thieves crossed the river 
which formed the boundary to Bridgit’s ground, and stole some 
of her oxen; but when they reached the river it suddenly 
became so deep and wide that nobody could pass it, and in the 
attempt the thieves were drowned. The oxen returned to the 
herd from which they had been taken. The wolves never 
touched Bridgit’s swine, and the rain never fell on her fields 
during haymaking or harvest. One day, while she was tend- 
ing her sheep, there fell a sudden shower of rain, which wet 
her; when she returned home she hung her dress on a sunbeam 
to dry, and the sunbeam did its duty most willingly and 

most efficiently. Nor did any lose by what they gave her. 
One day, as she was travelling, she took up her lodgings for 
the night in the house of a pious woman who lived near the 
road, and who, having neither provisions nor wood to make a 
fire to cook it, killed her only calf and burnt her weaving 
loom. Bridgit, before she left, restored miraculously both the 
calf and the machine. 

This is a very small selection from the miraculous acts of 
St. Bridgit. The date at which she lived is but obscurely hinted 
at in the legends; and the year of her death seems not to be 
known, though it is placed in the calendar on the Ist of 
February. 





SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ARTICLES. 


Wirt the approbation of the Archbishop of Canterbury her 
Majesty’s Government have issued a Royal Commission, over which 
his Grace-will preside, to inquire into the expediency of retaining 
subscription to the Articles in the form and manner in which it is 
now exacted. This step will be regarded with satisfaction as the 
first advance towards the settlement of a question which it is 
felt cannot with propriety be much longer left upon its 
present footing. That some modification is necessary is acknow- 
ledged by the appointment of this Commission, as well as by a very 
general expression of opinion. What is requisite is that the 
subject should be approached and dealt with ina spirit of liberality 
controlled by caution ; so that while consciences are relieved of 
legitimate scruples, no essential point of doctrine shall be sacrificed. 
The task of accomplishing this is obviously one of great delicacy. 
But a solution of some kind cannot longer be delayed ; and the 
presidency of the archbishop over the inquiry which is about to be 
initiated is a guarantee that it will be wisely conducted and we trust 
brought to a salutary conclusion. . P 





THE Church and State Review for February suggests, as a means of 
carrying the vote for a Church-rate when it is opposed, that the 
ordinary amendment, “ That there be no rate granted,” should never 
be put to the vestry by the chairman. This amendment the Review 
calls “the trump-card of the ‘ Liberation’ Society.” It then proceeds 
to show what the chairman should do. ‘“ What the chairman has 
do is, if no amendment for a rate of smaller amount be proposed, to 
put the 2d. rate to the vestry. If this be refused, the churchwardens 
will then, if they know what they are about, ask in the same vestry 
for 1jd. rate; and, if with like issue, then for all amounts separately 
and successively down to jd. If this last is refused, they will then 
demand a poll. If the result of the poll be unfavourable, the pat 
thereby places itself in the discreditable, and, indeed, dishonest position 
of formally refusing to discharge a known and primary legal obligatto™ 


If the result of the poll be to give the 3d. rate, then, when this has 
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been collected and expended, the churchwardens will repeat the same 
process.” Such a course, we conceive, would be a far better trump- 
card for the “ Liberation ” Society than its usual amendment; and by 
intensifying the bitterness of opposition and keeping the parish in a 
prolonged state of agitation, would do more for the abolition of Church- 
rates than all Sir John Trelawny’s speeches. 


Tue Judicial Committee of the Privy Council will give judgment on 
Monday in the cause relating to the “Essays and Reviews,” at the 
Privy Council Chamber, at three o’clock. 


Tue Rev. Canon Brooks, the venerable vicar of St. Mary’s, Not- 
tingham, has just resigned that living. Declining health is the cause 
of his retirement, and he has been presented to the vicarage of Great 
Ponton, Lincolnshire, a more quiet sphere of labour than St. Mary’s, 
which is the largest parish in Nottingham. 


Lorp Rapstock and a number of other gentlemen, chiefly military 
officers, have begun a series of meetings with working men in 
Manchester, at which addresses on religious subjects are delivered. 

Tue Rev. Canon Jenkyns met with a serious accident on Tuesday 
week in Durham. He slipped on a piece of turnip rind, and fell on 
the pavement with such violence as to break his leg, but is going on 
favourably. 

THe death is announced of the Rev. Richard Bewley Caton of 
Binbrooke, Lincolnshire, and Car House, Yorkshire, a man of large 
fortune. The deceased, who was ninety years old, graduated at Caius 
College, Cambridge, in 1796, entered the army, served in the campaign 
in Egypt, with the Lancers, in 1800, and received the gold medal 
from the Porte, and the war medal with clasp. He does not appear 
to have held any Church preferment. 








wu 


SCIENCE. 


THE MAIN DRAINAGE OF IRELAND. 


WE formerly offered some remarks upon the subject of land 
drainage in England, which had been suggested by Mr. Bailey 
Denton’s letters in the Times. We may now consider the subject 
in a widely different aspect. A thoroughly efficient system of 
main drainage is indeed quite essential, wherever there are ex- 
tensive districts liable to sudden or periodical floods, which cover 
large areas of valuable land. These floods are productive of great 
evil. It is true that the lands may in some instances be found on 
the retirement of the waters to be covered with a fertilizing 
deposit. But, in other cases, the land will have become sodden and 
cold; so that, long after the neighbouring uplands have pushed 
their crops into growth, it will remain unfit either for the plough, 
or for the trampling feet of cattle. Its tillage is consequently 
delayed, until the proper season has passed. Hence, too frequently 
it happens that the hay or the harvest is swept away, just when 
the labours of the cultivator should get their reward. The risk, 
therefore, necessarily attending the occupation of lands, in such a 
situation, must of course lower their value. The cultivation that 
is bestowed upon them will have less of a permanent character. 
But this is not the only evil. We learn from sanitary statistics 
that a large proportion of the inhabitants of such places are liable 
to fever, rheumatism, and consumption, from the miasms generated 
after the retirement of the floods. Fever thus arising often spreads, 
in the form of malignant typhus, a considerable distance over the 
neighbouring country. It is thus a matter of importance, not only 
for the sake of the owners and occupiers of these lands, but for 
the sake of the whole people, that proper measures be adopted to 
improve the condition of such districts. This is an object of public 
utility, which deserves the most careful attention. There are, 
however, some very considerable difficulties in the way. The 
problem is, how to get rid of the surplus waters of a country, 
without interfering with its inland navigation, or the water-power 
of its mills? This is a question which has often severely taxed 
the ingenuity of the best engineers. Ireland specially has pre- 
Sented some of the most formidable examples of this difficulty. 
{t is a country abounding with rich alluvial bottoms, and inter- 
sected by rivers and streams in every direction, which are mostly 
fed by tributaries rapidly hurrying down from lofty mountain 
ranges, and all this in one of the rainiest climates upon earth. 
The rise of waters, therefore, is excessively sudden. Lough 
Neagh, for example, the largest of the natural compensating 
reservoirs of Ireland, having a water surface of above 98,000 
acres, has been known to rise fourteen inches in five days, in 
Spite of the discharge of its outlet, the Lower Bann, at the enor- 
mous rate of 100,000 cubic feet per minute ; and 25,000 acres of 
land on its banks were periodically flooded. This may give some 
idea of the huge excess of water afflicting Ireland at certain 
Seasons, 

For more than half a century, the consideration of the means to 
deliver Ireland from this trouble has, since the Union, occupied 
our Imperial Legislature. From the Report of the Bog Commis- 
Sion of 1809 down to the Act passed in 1831, the importance of 
this matter became more and more impressed upon the mind of Par- 
liament. In the meantime, a good many isolated attempts were 
made, sometimes by individual proprietors with their own 
resources, but occasionally with the aid of Government loans, to 
meet the local requirements. But until the Drainage Act of 1842 
was passed, no works on a comprehensive plan had been carried 
out. Under that Act, and some other Acts that were at intervals 
subsequently passed to amend and modify some of its provisions, 
two-thirds of the proprietors of a given district might apply to the 
Tainage Commissioners to deepen and remove obstructions from 
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rivers and lakes, or to alter their course, or embank them, or to 
open up orimprove navigation and channels of water-power, or to 
reclaim what are called s/ob lands. A vast number of such appli- 
cations were made, and the number of projects actually undertaken 
by the Commissioners with their powers under these Acts of Par- 
liament was about 120, embracing the improvement of bogs, slob 
lands, rivers, and lakes. These operations were distributed over 
every county in Ireland, so that 155 out of its 316 Baronies were 
directly interested in them. They comprised, moreover, the under- 
taking of three extensive works of navigation, combined with the 
improvement of river drainage and water power, towards which 
objects the sum of £140,000 was granted out of the public funds. 

According to the report of these Commissioners, the area of 
flooded lands which had, up to the year 1861, been drained or 
improved by these operations, was, in round numbers, 260,000 
statute acres, and they estimate at £74,502 the increased annual 
letting value of the lands which enjoy this benefit, while the 
average cost of the work has been £8. 11s. 4d. per acre. The total 
sum which had thus been expended, including interest on moneys 
borrowed, was £2,376,883, of which sum, indeed, only £902,148, or 
nearly £3. 10s. per acre, was ultimately charged upon the lands ; 
£151,993 being charged to counties for public works, while the 
remainder, amounting to considerably over a million sterling, has 
been remitted by the Government for reasons which we shall pre- 
sently state. It is to be observed, however, that this enormous 
expenditure was largely in excess of the original estimates on 
which operations were commenced. A considerable proportion of 
this excess is probably due to the fact that, during the years of 
the potato famine, more labourers were employed than would 
under ordinary circumstances have been required for the econo- 
mical working out of the various projects. In carrying out, too, 
the provisions of these Acts, many causes, beside the unforeseen 
engineering difficulties usually inseparable from extensive works 
of the kind, tended, in some cases, to make the original plans 
insufficient, and so an increased expenditure was required. 
Within a few years after the commencement of operations the Land 
Improvement Act was passed, enabling landed proprietors to 
borrow money, on very favourable conditions, to thorough drain 
and otherwise improve their estates. This was extensively taken 
advantage of, and what was the result? The original plans for the 
main drainage of the country might have been amply sufficient to 
provide for carrying off the water that had to percolate slowly 
through the natural soil, in which a large proportion would be 
retained, and on which the calculations of the engineers were based. 
But those main drainage plans were manifestly insufficient to deal 
with the quantity that would be discharged from the same area 
when delivered rapidly through a system of thorough drains. It 
is evident that a plan, the level of which might be perfectly able 
to fulfil the original intention of merely relieving the lands of its 
floods, would become useless as an outfall if the proprietors should 
afterwards wish to avail themselves of the Land Improvement Act. 
In many instances, therefore, the Commissioners had to go toa 
largely increased expenditure in deepening upon this very account, 
A somewhat similar result has likewise occurred where the lower 
proprietors on a river-course have carried out operations, which 
were of themselves well calculated to keep the lands dry along the 
lower course of the river, but which afterwards became of no 
avail, in consequence of the owners of land on an upper tributary 
carrying out similar works. ae 

It will from this case be seen that it is a matter of necessity that 
either the whole of a river and its tributaries should be comprised 
in one general plan, or that the lower proprietors should be pre- 
pared to execute works on a sufficient scale to accommodate, not 
only themselves, but also their neighbours above, if the latter 
afterwards choose to form a district, and commence operations to 
improve their own portion. The numerous, and in many cases 
just complaints, which had reached the Government, about the 
excess of expenditure over the original estimates to which the pro- 
prietors had assented, and against the arbitrary powers conferred 
on the Drainage Commissioners by the Act, led to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1852. Upon the recommendations 
contained in the Report of this Select Committee, the Commis- 
sioners were empowered by 16 and 17 Vic., session 1853, to 
complete unfinished drainages without the assent of proprietors, 
and to charge the lands or not, as might be deemed more just; 
the Treasury being authorized to reduce the charges upon them, as 
well as upon existing drainages on which the rates of repayment 
had been awarded, by remitting portions of the expenditure in- 
curred on the works. There is ample evidence that, great as has 
been the cost of these operations, they have, with all their short- 
comings, been ‘in most instances very beneficial to the country. 
But, as in all works of a similar character, their permanent effici- 
ency depends greatly on the care and attention bestowed upon 
their maintenance by the local trustees to whom, after completion, 
they were handed over. Much, indeed, still remains to be done. 
We have just had some further legislation on the subject. In the 
session of 1863 another Act, the 24 and 25 Vic., c. 88, was poet 
into law. Under its provisions, the Government is to be no onger 
the executive manager of these drainage works; and thus will 
escape responsibility, both for the manner in which they are 
carried out, and also for the cost of their execution. The Govern- 
ment will in no case interfere with either, unless it be called upon 
to do so by some person interested in ‘the district who considers 
that things are not going on as they should, and invites the 
visit of a Government inspector, a disinterested professional 
man. The prominent feature of the new Act is, that the 
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whole of the main drainage operations in a district are to be 
managed by an elective Local Board, who are to retire from office 
annually ; the electors being all proprietors whose lands are affected 
by these operations, and who are to have more or fewer votes, 
aceording to the amount of their property ; since it 1s these 
proprietors upon whom will eventually fall the repayment of 
the cost of the works. The district itself is to be denominated, 
an “ Elective Drainage District.” Persons wishing to petition 
the Commissioners to proceed with any works, whether for drain- 
age or navigation, must lodge a deposit sufficient to cover the ex- 
penses attendant on the petition, and those of the investigation of 
an inspector. In their petition, they must show the necessity for 
the work, and set forth the boundaries of the proposed district, with 
maps, plans, and sections of all the proposed improvements, and 
with an estimate of the probable expense, which must include com- 
pensation for all injury likely to be occasioned to mills or other 
property, and for the purchase of land if necessary. They must 
also show the actual value of the lands proposed to be improved, 
and their probable increased value after the completion of the pro- 
ject, as well as the proportion in which such lands should contribute 
towards the repayment of the cost, this being calculated on the 
ratio of the estimated increased value. After public notice of these 
proceedings for a due period beforehand, a Government inspector 
(forbidden, of course, to be in any way interested in the matter) 
will be sent by the Commissioners to hold meetings, to hear objec- 
tions, and take evidence, if necessary, upon oath. If the project 
appears to him a feasible one, he is to sign the plans, and report to 
the Commissioners. A month is then aliowed for objecti ms to his 
report, which is to be kept in the neighbourhood for public inspec- 
tion. After this, if they be satisfied with the plan, the Commis- 
sioners may, on obtaining the assent in writing of two-thirds of the 
landed proprietors in the district, make a provisional order. which 
designates it for a drainage district according to the Act ; but this 
is.a preliminary to the passage of a private bill through Parliament 
for that purpose. The funds, to the extent of at least one-half, 
must be furnished by the promoters themselves, or borrowed from 
private sources on debentures ; the Commissioners advancing one 
moiety on loan if required. The former portion is, by the District 
Beard, to be recovered from the lands chargeable, while the latter is 
to be converted into a rent charge of £6. 10s. per cent. perannum, asin 
the case of the Land Improvement Act, and collected by the Com- 
missioners. In ease of default, the Elective Boards are armed with 
powers to take possession of the estates, and to mortgage them, or 
appoint receivers over them, and their claims are to have priority 
over all others excepting those of the Crown. . 

There are, undoubtedly, some excellent provisions in this 
measure ; and many persons largely interested in that country 
have expressed a sanguine opinion of its applicability 
to the wants of Ireland. We are, nevertheless, disposed 
to think that much disappointment will follow its adoption. It 
must appear, from the short sketch we have given, that a some- 
what cumbrous machinery is requisite to be moved, in order to 
carry out any one project; and it is probable that, excepting the 
case of lakes or rivers, the lands upon whose banks are owned by 
few and wealthy proprie tors, the localities will be unable to take the 
benefits of the Act. Having, indeed, from its very commencement; 
watched with considerable interest the progress of the system, we 
feel convinced that further legislation will be necessary for the 
main drainage of Ireland. 








THE NEW MEDICAL BILL AND THE CHEMISTS. 


A suBsecr of great interest to a large and powerful class, 
numbering at least 20,000 in the United Kingdom, must before 
long be brought prominently under public attention. Nor will 
it be the chemists and druggists only—the class to which we refer 
—who will be benefited or injured ‘by the new law. The public, 
before whose notice it will be brought whenever the amendments 
proposed by the Medical Council to the Medical Act of 1858 are 
discussed in Parliament, is as much or more interested in the 
strictn: ss of the clauses passed into law, and in the nature of those 
rejected, as the parties who get their livings by the sale or 
administration of drugs. The calling of the druggist-chemist is 
more nearly allied to the so-termed medical profession than any 
other business to any other profession whatever, and there is as 
much need for a high education and intellectual competency in 
his case as there is in that of the doctor who prescribes for our 
ailments, or the surgeon who skilfully relieves or cures our 
accidents. The ordinary chemist should certainly be able to read 
prescriptions with ease and correctness, and yet we know there are 
numbers who cannot. Druggists as certainly ought to have a 
competent knowledge of the qualities and powers of the drugs 
they dispense. Surely there should be some qualified test of the 
abilities and knowledge of the men who may be literally and truly 
said to weigh out life or death in their scales, and to administer 
remedies or poisons from their bottles. Three-and-twenty years 
ago, when the Pharmaceutical Society was founded, there was no 
test whatevcr beyond the individual judgment of the customer of 
the: capacity of any chemist for his duties ; and in spite of the 
incessant exertions of that institution to promote the education 
amd elevate the standing in society of chemists and druggists, 
the largest portion of them still remain uncertified in any 
manner as to the necessary qualifications for the duties they 
undertake to perform. No one will deny that it is of paramount 
importance that, without exception, they should possess the neces- 








cary education for the proper compounding and administering of 
drugs and medicines ; for high-born and lowly, from the peer to 
the peasant, all go to the chemist’s shop—the wealthy with their 
physician’s papers, the poor as mich for advice as physic. Whether 
chemists should in any way prescribe medicines is not a part 
of the subject we intend to enter upon now, any more than whether 
physicians and surgeons, on the other hand, should only prescribe 
and operate, and abandon the sale of medicines entirely to 
the druggists. Practically, we know that the shop-chemist 
does prescribe remedies to a large extent, especially for the 
minor ills that flesh is heir to. On the other hand we also know 
how much of the chemist and druggist’s legitimate work the 
doctor’s boy does, while the surgeon’s groom, when he has attended 
to his master’s horse and is not occupied in the stable, may, and 
frequently does, prepare medicines for the patients in the surgery, 

A junior clerk in a merchant’s office can scarcely now-a-days get 

his appointment without testimonials, and his schoolmaster’s certi- 

ficate is deemed of more value than his parents’ earnest recom- 

mendations. Even such Government offices, as in olden times were 

given to butlers and footmen, are not now conferred without a scruti- 

nizing investigation into the mental clearness or opacity of the 

“ Jeames ” or “ Thomas” who is nominated to them. Indeed, with 

the ever multiplying duties of lifeincreased beyond all precedent,and 

with knowledge advanced to a general height never before attained, 

every intelligent individual looks for some guarantee of the proper 

qualifications of every person he employs. And yet, as in the 

careless days of yore, a chimney-sweep may set up a chemist’s shop, 

and a blacksmith exchange the anvil fora druggist’s counter. The 

title “ pharmaceutical chemist” is the only one of any value, and 

this in some cases is not so thorough a certificate as it should be, 

for a special but perhaps unavoidable reason. Before the esta- 
blishment of the Pharmaceutical Society in 1841 there was no 
examination for any member of these great branches of pharmacy. 

The most prosperous chemist in many a town had taken out the 
doctor’s bottles a few years before, and the errand boy of the shop- 
chemist was in after life most commonly transformed into a busi- 
ness opponent of his former employer—perhaps only of like origin 
with himself. At least the Pharmaceutical Society have done 
something in the establishment of voluntary examinations, and 
the foundation and maintenance of lectures and a fine laboratory, 
superintended by talented professors, and in combining with it a 
museum of drugs and chemicals, and a large and comprehensive 
library of the most important character ; thus not only applying 
a proper test of merit by means of an undeniably competent board 
of examiners, but furnishing at the same time the practical means 
of a full and perfect education in every requisite operation of the 
chemist and druggist business. 

But still this society does not yet represent the totality of 
sritish chemists and druggists, amongst whom a counter society 
has been formed in the provinces, based somewhat on the same 
plans as the London society, but whose operations seem to be 
conducted unfortunately in a spirit of antagonism. The Pharma- 
ceutical Society numbers fully two thousand members, and of these 
upwards of eight hundred hold the certificate of the society. If 
this number seems small it must be remembered that the charter 
of foundation of the society provides for the admission into 
membership of all persons already in business at the time of its 
foundation, and that the examinations are purely optional and are 
undergone chiefly by students. The remainder of its members 
who are uncertified consist very generally of the principal and best 
educated chemists in London and in the various country towns. 
But it is nevertheless very much to be regretted that the society 
was prevented by Parliament, when the Pharmacy Bill of 1852 was 
enacted, from carrying out their wish of making the examinations 
incumbent on all persons entering into these businesses after the 
passing of that Act. It would be obviously unjust to deprive men 
already carrying on a trade from continuing to do so until they 
had passed an examination for which their avocations left them no 
time to prepare. But it was quite another and a right thing to 
insist that every future occupant of a chemist’s shop should have 
to give proof of his competency. Nor would it be sufficient to 
urge against such examinations that the chemists and druggists are 
generally fit for their duties and avoeations. Such examinations 
tend to elevate the chemists and druggists as a body, and, if strictly 
and uncompromisingly adhered to fora few years would raise what is 
now regarded as a mere trade to the rank of a profession—a ran 
which educated chemists deserve and are entitled to. The amend- 
ments to the Medical Act of 1858 were brought forward in June 
last by the report of Dr. Corrigan to the General Medical Council, 
when the committee on the amendments of the Medical Act pro- 
posed that the council should not then express their opinion on 
the proposed amendments, but that a bill should be drawn up by , 
the executive council and transmitted to the several licensing 
bodies, and afterwards submitted for consideration at the next 
annual meeting, which will take place next April, The draft of 
this bill has been prepared and distributed, and it is to the 56 
and 57th sections that our present remarks are directed :— 


‘Tt shall not be lawful for any person to keep open shop for the 
compounding of physicians’ gnd surgeons’ prescriptions, unless he 
a licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Hall of England or Ireland, or § 
have received a certificate of competency to compound medicine from 
either of the above bodies, or from the Pharmaceutical Society, or from 
some other body duly authorized in England, Ireland, or Scotland, by 
the General Medical Council, to institute the necessary examination, 
and to grant such certificate, and at such rate of fee as the Gene 
Medical Council, with the approval of the Privy Council, may 
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sanction; and any person keeping open shop for the compounding of 


medicine, unless qualified as aforesaid, shall, upon a summary con- 
viction for any such offence before any Juggice of the Peace, pay a 
sum not exceeding £20. And for the better protection of the public, 
and to ensure the carrying out of the provisions as aforesaid, it is 
hereby enacted that the Medical Council may appoint from time to 
time one inspector for England, one for Ireland, and one for Scotland, 
whose duties it shall be to inspeet, as often as may be required, all 
shops where medicines are compounded, and to carry into effect the 
provisions of this Act in regard to such shops; and that such 
inspectors be paid such salaries out of the Consolidated Fund as the 
General Council, with the approval of the Lords Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury, may from time to time determine.” 


A section also to be added as follows :— 


“No patent, quack, or other medicine shall be sold unless a sworn 
certificate of its composition be lodged with the registrar of the 
General Council, and a copy thereof be open for inspection in the shop 
or place in which such medicine is sold; and any person, or proprietor 
of a shop, selling any secret remedy shall, on summary conviction, for 
each such offence, be liable to a penalty not exceeding £20.” 


The 56th clause is evidently too stringent in respect to admitting 
of no exceptions, for there are still the same reasons for excepting 
those persons already in business as there were when the charter of 
the Pharmaceutical Society was granted in 1843, and when the 
Pharmacy Act of 1852 was passed. Undoubtedly, as far as the 
public is concerned, it would be better that every chemist and 
druggist should be certified ; but, in effecting an important change, 
justice demands a consideration in favour of those who established 
themselves before the inauguration of the new régime. We are 
glad, therefore, to know that the rigidness of this section has been 
withdrawn. With respect to the 57th clause, compelling the 
vendors of all quack, patent, and other medicines to file sworn 
certificates of their compgsitions, there can be no doubt of its neces- 
sity in the minds of those who are acquainted with the extensive 
commerce in quack nostrums—often compounded of the most 
violent and dangerous ingredients, and which, if the real truth 
could be revealed, are more productive of sickness and death 
than is commonly supposed. There is only one other point we 
should like to see placed beyond any ambiguity, or the possible 
ill effects of a division of interests. The clause suggests the 
examination for certificates to take place at the Apothecaries’ Halls 
of England and Ireland, the Pharmaceutical Society, or some other 
duly authorized body. If there be any practical good or con- 
venience in distributing the places of examination through various 
portions of the kingdom, some arrangement ought justly to be 
made for Scotland as well as Ireland; but it seems to us that the 
Pharmaceutical Society, being the direct representative society of 
the chemists and druggists, must be more fully acquainted with 
the wants and necessities of that class, and is therefore the most 
fitting body to be intrusted, if not with the sole, at least with 
the highest examinative powers. The College of Surgeons and the 
College of Physicians, upon which such important duties have 
devolved, were originally private institutions, the present powers 
of which have been subsequently added ; and it would conduce to 
the most effectuai elevation of the chemists’ and druggists’ class if 
they possessed, by increased powers granted to the Pharmaceutical 
Society, an institution in it worthy to rank beside the two colleges 
we have named. 








Carponic Actp IN THE AtR.—Professor Roscoe has been making 
experimental determinations of the amount of carbonic acid in the air 
at Manchester. The first and most important conclusion from these 
experiments is that the amount of carbonic acid contained in 
Manchester town air differs but very slightly, if at all, from that 
contained in the air in the neighbouring country. Thus from ex- 
periments made at Stratford, four miles west of Manchester, with the 
wind blowing towards that town, the quantity of carbonic acid found 
on February 3, 1863, was 3:85 volumes in 10,000 volumes of air; 
whereas, on the same day, the quantity found in the centre of 
Manchester (Owen’s College) was found to be 3°90 in 10,000 volumes, 
On B bruary 19, a damp day, and blowing towards Manchester, the 
air at Stratford showed 2°77 volumes of carbonic acid, whilst at 
Manchester it was 2°8 in the same quantity. The maximum of car- 
bonic acid was found in Manchester air on January 7 of the present 
year, on which day there was a dense fog, and the amount reached 
©°6 volumes; the minimum was on February 19 of last year, being 
<‘8 volumes per 10,000 of air. The mean of forty-six determinations 
gives for Manchester 3°92, and that of eight experiments outside the 
town 4°02, as the quantity in the surrounding country air. In London, 
in February, 1857, he found the carbonic acid present to be 3°7 volumes 
per 10,000. The experiments alo prove that continuous rain may 
lower the amount of atmospheric carbonic acid from 4°8 to 3°3, while 
the results give a mean quantity, 3°90, which agrees closely with that 
(40) generally assumed from Saussure’s early experiments to repre- 
parr the average composition of the atmosphere as regards carbonic 

id. 


Propossp New Ironciaps.—What no private firm has offered to 
do, Mr. Reed, the government naval constructor, has accomplished, 
namely, the coating of small wooden sloops with 44 inch armour. As 
Soon as the necessity for armour-ships was admitted in England after 
the launch of La Gloire, it was evident that a certain height of plating, 
varying from 16ft. to 21ft., would be necessary in most classes of 
vessels, and that if this protection was to extend the whole length of 
the hull, then seaworthiness and swiftness could only be secured in 
vessels of the very largest description. But, by shortening the 
battery, and confining the guns to the centre of the ship, such ease 





could be given to the stem and stern as would add greatly to the 
buoyancy of the hull. As these ships, however, would have to en- 
dure heavy weather, and, in case of war, very heavy fighting too, it 
was necessary to consider what their condition would be with their 
unplated ends waterlogged, and to make the length of the protected 
part in the centre sufficient to bear up the stem and stern when cheir 
own buoyancy was destroyed. Upon this principle the Warrior, Black 
Prince, Defence, and Resistance, were designed; but the two latter, 
though more than double the tonnage of Nelson’s Victory, were found 
to be the smallest which would satisfy these conditions. If, therefore, 
smaller seagoing vessels were to receive the protection of iron armour, 
it was evident that even the system, partial as it was, must be given 
up. The iron wall required for the safety of the guns and gunners 
must be reduced in length, and the safety of the lower part of the 
hull near the water-line provided for by a simple armour-belt from 
five to seven feet wide, so disposed as to protect the machinery and 
all beneath it, the high or gun wall of the battery being shortened by 
only containing the smallest number of guns, but all of the very 
heaviest calibre used in war. The attempt to fulfil all these conflict- 
ing conditions has been made by Mr. Reed in the Enterprise, a sloop 
of the smallest class of seagoing vessels of war, which is to be plated 
with the same armour as the Warrior—44 inches. This vessel will 
be launched early next month, and is of only 950 tons builders’ 
measurement, and is intended to carry four 110-pounder guns, and a@ 
crew of 100. These guns will throw a broadside of 220)b., but guns 
may be carried to an extent which would make the weight of metal 
thrown equal to the original broadside of the 17 guns, which would 
have been placed in this vessel as an ordinary wooden sloop, but the 
heavier shot will, of course, be far mere destructive in their action. 





Locomotion BY HypRAuLic Power.—Mr. W. Symons proposes, 
for metropolitan underground railways, to have fixed steam-engines to 
pump water into hydraulic accumulators ; this water-power to be con- 
veyed in pipes along the line; at proper distances wheels, as in 
Messrs. Hawthorn’s plan, must be placed, but, instead of wire ropes, 
each set of wheels must be connected with an hydraulic engine. The 
train, while progressing, would turn the water on and off as required, 
and thus no power would be uselessly expended. By the same sort of 
power he proposes to work through certain wide streets lines of rail- 
way contained in tubular viaducts, with open latticed sides and 
bottoms so as not to obstruct the light and air; these tubniar 
viaducts to be supported on iron arches, one pillar of these arches to 
be in a line with the curbstones of the street-pavement, and the 
other against the houses. 


| PRESERVATION oF Fruit By CoLtD.—A novel method of preserving 
fruit is practised in Indiana, U.S., which dispenses with the necessity 
for sugar, boiling, or cans, while the natural flavour is retained, 
The plan is to store the fruit in a place where the temperature can be re- 
duced and maintained below 40° Fah., and above 32° Fah., the freezing 
point. To those accustomed to build ice-houses this presents no formid- 
able difficulty, and by surrounding any apartment with charcoal and 
sawdust, or other non-conducting substance, and with the aid of ice on 
the one hand and a hittle furnace heat on the other, the preventative 
conditions of fermentation are easily secured. The moisture of 
the atmosphere is absorbed by the use of chloride of calcium. These 
means and some attention to the action of light seem to be all that is 
necessary to preserve even the most delicately-flavoured fruits in 
their natural state. Apples and grapes keep perfectly, and even 
strawberries—the most difficult of fruits to preserve in fall flavour— 
can, it is said, be kept from season to season. 

Tue Braxety Cast-Stern Guns.—Another of these buge guns 
has arrived at Woolwich, to undergo the proof test. One of the 
guns which was proved a few days since, previous to shipment to 
Russia, cracked one of its outer hoops. On the following day 
Captain Blakely had the charge increased to 501b. of powder, with 
the usual cylinder of 3cwt. lqr. Notwithstanding the increased 
charge and the injury to the hoop, the proof was perfectly satisfactory. 
The 9-inch bore is surrounded by four tubes of cast steel, each nearly 
4 inches thick, and the successful proof shows that three of these are 
| more than equal to resist the explosive force of a higher charge than 
| is ever intended to be used. 

Fo.tpinc Boats.—A partial trial has been made during the past 
week at Portsmouth dockyard of a folding boat, intended by the 
| inventor for use with troop or emigrant ships. It is flat-bottomed, 
| with pointed ends, and will carry fifty people at a very light draught 
of water. In receiving passengers from any ship under circumstances 
of abandonment at sea, it would require to be heavily weighted in 
addition to its human freight, in order to render it safe. The prin- 
cipal merit of the invention appears to be the very small space twenty 
such boats would occupy when folded up and stowed away on board 
ship, and the large amount of boat accommodation which would thus 
be available in the event of disaster. 

Destruction or Cop-rish Srawn.—The American Government 
has been petitioned to intervene, if possible, to prevent the 
destruction of cod-fish spawn. It is recommended that it should be 
cast into the sea or buried in the sand, by which means the greater 
part of it might be saved; for although the fish may be dead, the 
spawn is not. The fishermen who visit the banks of Newfoundland, 
as well as those residing there, are in the habit of destroying the 
spawn, a practice which, if persisted in, will prove disastrous to the 
fishery in future years. 

Tue Railway News states that the capital expended in this country 
on railways to the present time has been upwards of three hundred 
and eighty-five millions sterling, or nearly half the National Debt. 
This amount has been devoted to the construction of eleven thousand 
five hundred miles of railway in the British islands, which are now 
open for traffic. 

Srreet-Lamps.—White porcelain reflectors have been added te 
some of the Paris gas-lamps, and are said to increase considerably 
| their illuminating power. 
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DIsInFECTION or Arr.—Dr. Richardson states that iodine, placed in 
a small box with a perforated lid, is a good means of destroying 
organic poison in rooms. During the late epidemic of the small- 
pox in London he has seen the method used with benefit. Charcoal 
is also used in the hospitals of India, according to Dr. Murray 
Thomson, with beneficial effect. It is hung in bags from the rafters. 

Tur Bronze anv Copper CornacEs.—It is stated that copper coin 
will shortly be declared an illegal tender, and that the Master of the 
Mint is desirous of affording facilities for its return to the Mint pre- 
vious to the issue of an official proclamation. 








FINE ARTS. 
MUSIC. 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society, if not distinguished for frequent 
change in its performances, is at least eminent for the completeness 
and efficiency with which it renders the works that are included in 
its list. Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang” (or Hymn of Praise) and 
Rossini’s “‘Stabat Mater” are excellent specimens of two very 
opposite schools and nationalities ; and the juxtaposition and ad- 
mirable performance, on Friday week, of these masterpieces in 
their respective styles was not only attractive in itself, but valuable 
as an opportunity for contrast and comparison. The bold outline 
and clear development of the German work, with its incidental 
Lutheran chorale in all its grand simplicity, are as opposite as 
possible from the ornate embellishment and luxurious beauty of 
Rossini’s piece of Catholic service-music. Both works were given 
to perfection, as must almost necessarily be the case with such a 
band and chorus, such a conductor as Signor Costa, and such solo 
singers, among others, as Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley. The success of the performance was 
such as to cause the announcement of its repetition on Monday 
next. 

The National Choral Society celebrated the anniversary of Men- 
delssohn’s birth, on Wednesday last, by a performance of his 
oratorio of Elijah—Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. Santley being among the principal singers. Now that Mr. 
Martin’s society is fairly established, he would do well to confer on 
it a special character, by producing some of the many great works 
which have lain so long in disuse as to have all the attraction of 
novelty on their revival. In the long list of Handel’s oratorios, 
there are but few that are familiar to our present public, while 
nearly all deserve to be so. 

Musical commemmorations seem to be the order of the day. 
The anniversary of Mozart's birth on January 27th was celebrated 
at the last Monday Popular Concert, by a selection exclusively 
from his works. Madame Arabella Goddard was the pianist. A 
similar tribute (at a corresponding interval from the real date) is to 
be paid to Mendelssohn, at the concert of Monday next, when 
Mr. Charles Hallé will be the pianist. 

“ Faust,” in its English dress, continues its attractions at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. It is said to be in contemplation at this esta- 


sculptured for the chapel attached to the new Beauchamp almshouseg, 
at Newland, by Mr. Boulton, of Worcester. Another work just com.. 
pleted by the same sculpjpr, is a series of eight bas-reliefs for a tym. 
pana in the arches of the new town-hall at Northampton : four of these. 
are illustrative of parliaments held in that town. Mr. Boulton hag 
likewise executed aseries of figures in wood, of angels and archangels, 
for the stall-ends in the choir of Hereford cathedral. 


TwRNER’s Pictures.—Mr. Ruskin, in the course of a lecture 
delivered on Saturday at the Working Men’s College, said that he had’ 
‘spent the best part of his life in the endeavour to make one English 
painter understood, and he feared his success had been but small. To 
this day Turner was a mystery to his countrymen, and his paintings 
were something worse then a mystery—they were a trouble and 
bore. Nobody appeared to know what to do with them. They were 
first put into Marlborough House, then into the galleries at Kensington, 
and now they are put altogether into a room at the National Gallery, 
where not one of them could be seen. The drawings had fared even 
worse. He had begged of the trustees of the National Gallery, and 
almost gone down on his knees before them, that he might be per. 
mitted to put them into such frames as would admit of their being 
seen. This having been done, no further steps had been taken in the 
matter. Neither the trustees nor the nation could find a place in which 
Turner’s drawings could be exhibited, and they had become mildewed 
and damaged for want of proper care during the alterations at the 
National Gallery. 


A portrait of Dr. J. P. Joule, by Mr. G. Patten, A.R.A., has been 
presented to the Manchester Philosophical Society, of which Dr. Joule 
is one of the vice-presidents. 

Mr. KEs.e’s many friends will be glad to learn that a very excellent 
portrait of him has been engraved by Mr. W. Holl, from a drawing 
recently taken by Mr. George Richmond. There are few Churchmen 
in England or the world who would not willingly have a likeness, and 
this is a very pleasing one, of the author of the “ Christian Year” in 
their houses. The publisher is Mr. J. H. Chance, of 28, London- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 

THE uncovering the statue erected in Leinster-lawn, in honour of 
Mr. William Dargan, and to commemorate his patriotism and muni- 
ficence, as illustrated upon that site by the Great Exhibition of 1853, 
took place on Friday week. The ceremony was performed by the 
Earl of Carlisle. 

A staTuE of Sappho has been discovered in a garden at the place 
anciently called Lithium, in the island of Cyprus. 

Mr. Woorner has finished the model of the statue of Lord 
Macaulay, which is to grace the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

He has also completed a colossal model for a bronze statue of the 
late Mr. Godley, the founder of Canterbury Settlement, New Zealand, 


Tne last architect of the Paris Pantheon, Antonia Rondelet, died a 
few days ago. He was the son of Jean Rondelet, who saved it from 
destruction. 





BeroreE the visit of the Emperor Napoleon to the Opéra Comique 
the other day, a police agent was placed in the Imperial box from mid- 
day till the arrival of his Majesty. 

Tue Petit Journal of Paris states that Mr. Webster, of the Adelphi, 





blishment to produce Richard Wagner’s “ Tannhauser” during the 
ensuing season. On the conclusion of the present series of “ Faust ” 
performances, Signor Arditi will proceed to Berlin, where a special 
representation of “'Tannhauser” will be given, from which a final 
judgment will be formed of its chances with an English audience. 
It is to be hoped that the decision will be in the affirmative, and 
that those among us who have not had an opportunity of hearing 
the opera with its combination of stage effects may be enabled to 
form a judgment of the merits of this much maligned composer on 
better grounds than those of the exaggerated praise of partisans, 
and the equally unjust abuse of enemies. The failure of the work 
in Paris should form no argument against its production here, 
since much that has already found acceptance with us is violently 
antagonistic to French taste. Wagner's abstract style, absence of 
salient melodic phrases, and frequent indefiniteness of rhythm, are 
qualities in direct opposition to those by which our neighbours are 
captivated—as different, indeed, as the German tendency to vague 
transcendentalism from the clearly defined realism of the French 
character. Even should the production of “Tannhauser” here 
not prove a success, the management of Her Majesty's Theatre will 
deserve well of all who take an interest in the current history of 
the art, for the enterprise of such an undertaking. 

Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s new opera on the subject of “ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” is announced for production at the Royal English 
Opera on Thursday next. 





New Buitpines anp ScutpturE.—The town council of Chester have 
advertised for designs for a new town-hall, not exceeding the cost of 
£16,000, to replace that destroyed by fire about twelve months since. 
The town council of Wigan have purchased Jand for a new gaol and 
corporate offices, and architects are invited to send in designs for a 
building not to exceed £12,000; premiums of £80, £40, and £20 are 
offered.——The Secretary for War has decided to appropriate the 
plot of land adjoining Chelsea Hospital for new barracks for one of 
the regiments of the household brigade of cavalry. The land is 
directly opposite the new buildings recently occupied by the Guards, 
and covers an area of about sixteen acres.——The addition of a chan- 
cel and a royal pew to the Royal Lodge Chapel, in Windsor Great 
Park, has been recently completed, and consecrated by the Bishop of 
Oxford.——.A survey of the tower of Worcester Cathedral is being 

5 
made by Mr. Perkins, the cathedral architect, with a view to putting 
up aclock and peal of new bells. A reredos of Caen stone has been 








and his “‘ favourite interpreters of Shakespeare,” have taken twelve 
places in the steamer from London to Boulogne, and two special 
carriages—deux wagons spéciaux—in the train to Paris, and are about 
to perform there. The first performance will be the.‘ Maid of Lyons,” 
and then “ Othello,” “Lear,” “As You Like It,” and “Hamlet.” 
Fechter has been offered thirty napoleons a night to join the expedition. 
The critic winds up by saying, “Let Mr. Webster and his twelve 
artists come, and Shakespeare, and Lord Byron, and Sheridan 
Knowles, and Garrick, and James, and all the British host! We shall 
be in our stall, ready to welcome this demonstration of English genius, 
and to call out the usual expression of success, ‘ All right!’ ”’—an 
expression of success which will rather astonish the artists above 
mentioned, 


Ws are informed that Mr. Joseph Kremer will shortly begin & 
series of lectures on the Art of Harmony and Musical Composition, 
when he will give a general and descriptive sketch of the improve- 
ment he has introduced into the study of that art. The first lecture, 
we believe, will take place at Westbourne Hall, Bayswater. 


SHAKESPEARE IN ITALIAN.—A great success has been obtained by 
the Italian actor, Salvini, playing “Othello” in the principal theatre 
of Genoa, where Madame Ristori played “‘ Lady Macbeth” a few 
| months ago. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


BANKING PROSPERITY. 

THE movements of the money market are becoming so interesting 
that their consideration attracts almost universal attention. With 
the expansion of trade through the ordinary routes of commerce; 
the increase of financial facilities by the old and new banks, the 
race of competition that must be kept up to support business, am 
the eventual action and counteraction of these influences, ther 
will in the end be danger; and it is consequently necessary @ 
keep the public informed of the current events that are taking 
place. : 

Nothing can more clearly establish the high state of banking 
prosperity than the half-yearly reports which have just bee 
presented. From the opening of the campaign of the meetings 
the Union Bank of London to its end in the proceedings 0 
London and County on Thursday, the announcements of divid 
have been but one series of successes. The London and W 





minster, in this way, was a most signal exhibition of profit 
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prosperity ; the London Joint-Stock also showing the results of 
sound management and well-directed business. And when we 
find, as in the case of the Union Bank of London, that earnings 
have approached the rate of about 30 per cent., and in other 
instances to 25 and 27 per cent., is it surprising, we ask, that new 
banks should be started with the view of participating in such 
beneficial results? The Bank of London report was also a 
marvel to the uninitiated, and its career seems likely to bea 
continuous success. The City Bank following close in the rear, 
though it scarcely makes such an extensive display of profits, 
is a very sound undertaking, there being no flash or tinsel 
in the management, and everything being placed on a well ordered 
footing. 

The new banks are even making better progress than might have 
been supposed. The Alliance, of the new school of limited liability, 
takes the lead, the Imperial indicating that the management is 
struggling to keep a second place. The Metropolitan and Pro- 
vincial has not been so successful, because, though judgment has 
been displayed in its conduct, losses have been incurred in a 
greater degree than such a young establishment can bear, and it 
will be well if, on a partial reorganization of the board, a little 
stronger commercial blood could be infused into it. The other 
new banks, more or less, are endeavouring to build up business 
and consolidate their connections, so as to make favourable reports 
hereafter, though, at present, few are in a position to declare 
dividends. But these will come in time, and we can clearly see 
that, although one or two amalgamations will have to be arranged, 
there are hopeful prospects for several of these establishments. 

It must, however, be remembered that, if we are to have a con- 
tinuance of the period of dear money, while it will give every 
kind of bank additional profit, it may at the same time increase 
the risk of their business, especially if they possess doubtful 
customers. 

It is a curious feature to notice the increase of deposits which 
has accrued in the principal of these establishments. Contrasting 
the present total with that exhibited in the corresponding period 
of 1862, the augmentation in the case of the London and West- 
minster is £1,730,358 ; in the London Joint-Stock, £2,583,997 ; 
in the Union Bank of London, £3,595,923 ; in the London and 
County, £1,817,134; in the City Bank, £317,044; in the Bank 
of London, £950,619; in the Metropolitan and Provincial, 
£282,504 ; in the Alliance Bank, £1,768,933 ; and in the Imperial 
Bank, 117,316. The aggregate capital which these institutions 
represent is £5,424,588; the deposit and current accounts are 
£71,792,311 ; and the reserved funds altogether amount to 
41,090,532, The principal dividends have been in the following 
proportions :—London and Westminster, 15 per cent. for the half 
year ; the London Joint-Stock, 10} per cent.; Union Bank of 
London, 74 per cent. ; the London and County, 12 per cent. ; the 
City Bank, 6 per cent. ; the Bank of London, 74 per cent. The 
remaining rates of distribution have been :—Metropolitan and 
Provincial, 2 per cent. ; Alliance Bank of London, 3 per cent. ; 
Imperial Bank, 24 per cent.; and Consolidated, 6} per cent. 
Sufficient evidence is here furnished of what the power of asso- 
ciated capital can achieve, and the returns secured upon it. 

In the course of a few years we shall discover what the credit 
and finance companies will effect in the same direction. At present 
they appear to be making rapid progress, and to promise high 
rates of dividend, but as yet they have gone through no period of 
trial to prove what strain they can bear, or to what extent their 
affairs might be compromised if a panic were to ensue. The 
London Financial Company has exhibited a most encouraging 
balance-sheet, and that of the General Credit Association was 
scarcely less favourable. But the last eight or ten months during 
Which they have existed has been a period of animation in secu- 
rities, with opportunities rarely before enjoyed for the introduction 
of new companies. From general sources they may have often been 
able to obtain a full share of business, but the special profits 
derived from the patronage of fresh enterprise will not continue, at 
least in all the full-blown perfection of the last half-year. The 
International Financial Company has not yet favoured the public 
with the detail of its report or the proposed rate of dividend. No 
doubt, however, appears to be entertained that the profits have 
been commensurate with the operations of the company. Con- 
ducted as it is said to be on the soundest principles, the returns 
are known to have been very large ; but it is much questioned if 
the directors will divide to the uttermost farthing, preferring, it is 
believed, to create a strong reserve and carry forward a good 
balance. 

If the value of money is still to be supported—and there are 
those who predict that the rate of discount will in the course of 
March be at least 10 per cent.—it will be an encouraging period 
or transactions among these companies. So long as the securities 
adopted are tangible, and the rate charged for accommodation does 
hot border upon the usurious, these undertakings will progress very 
well, The only fear is, that in some special instances, through the 
Spirit of competition, which, as in banking, is being gradually 
Infused into these circles, the weight of one class of securities will be 
too heavy, and if selections are not made with judgment, the result 
of a pressure would be most disastrous. For the moment, the 
money market is in a rather tranquil position, though it is generally 
imagined that it accrues more from a lull in the activity of demand 
than from any positive amelioration in the condition of financial 
affairs, The war fever and the intelligence from Schleswig-Holstein 
had decidedly checked trade ; and if Germany enters upon a course 
of hostilities; she must be prepared to see her commerce crippled, 
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and all balances due to this or any other country speedily called in. 
Business in Mincing-lane and in the manufacturing districts has 
sensibly diminished in the last four or five days, because it is seen 
that the public are prepared to stay operations, and stand and look 
on before endangering consignments to the north of Europe. 

If war were to break out in real earnest its first direct influence 
would be felt in the financial circles. There would be immediately 
an accumulation of resources to one point, and that point would be 
the London market, the consequence of which might be partial 
ease. But while this is admitted and allowed for in all arguments 
connected with the Danish question, it would not in the slightest 
degree interfere with the export of specie to India, Egypt, or the 
East. The last rates of exchange were favourable from Bombay ; 
but at Calcutta and Shanghai they were again adverse. Egypt still 
requires financial aid, and it will have to be steadily supplied both 
direct for the Pacha and on behalf of those identified with extended 
cotton cultivation. On Thursday the tendency of the general 
money market was not unsatisfactory, but it is essential to warn 
any who may imagine that the worst has in reality passed. Relief 
can only be permanently experienced when remittances to these 
places shall have ceased, and the balance of trade once more turn 
in our favour. 





AMALGAMATION OF LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Tue folly, to use a mild word, which we have had occasion to 
reprehend on the part of those who have devoted themselves to the 
amalgamation of assurance companies, have, we trust, received a 
check through the judgment of Vice-Chancellor Page Wood in the 
case of Alderbert v. Leaf. This suit was originally instituted by 
the plaintiff, a participating policy-holder in the Argus Life 
Assurance Company, to restrain a contemplated transfer of the 
business of that office to the Eagle Insurance Company, as illegal, 
and in violation of the conditions contained in his policy. The 
project was abandoned, and the only question which remained 
to be determined was that of costs; to decide which it became 
necessary to consider the rights of the plaintiff and the merits of 
the suit. The judgment is, that policy-holders are not bound toaccept 
the security of any other company than that with which they 
contract ; that directors are bound to provide for the existing 
engagements of their company, and that they can exercise no power of 
selling or transferring its business till such provision has been 
made. It is well that this fact should be known, not only by 
policy-holders of companies threatened with amalgamation, but by 
those of the company to which business is proposed to be trans- 
ferred ; for these amalgamations are not, as a rule, profitable 
except to the agents by whom they are effected. The office, for 
instance, to which it was proposed to transfer the business of the 
Argus, has made many acquisitions of this nature, with a result 
which, upon investigation, the policy-holders might not find to 
have been favourable. 








Tue Bank Court broke up on Thursday without making any altera- 
tion in the rate of discount. The payments of the 4th passed 
over satisfactorily, and there was no great pressure for money. The 
Bank minimum was generally charged, but exceptional transactions 
took place at 7{ per cent. 

On the Stock Exchange a little pressure ensued owing to the 
arrangement of the account, and the terms for short loans were 
about 7 to 7} per cent. 

TuE circulation of the Queen’s Speech produced hardly any effect 
on public securities. Consols fluctuated between 89§ to 90} for money, 
and were last quoted 90 to }. 

Foreten stocks and railway shares are quiet. There can be no 
revival of activity until it is seen what shall be the current of things 
in Denmark. p 

Tur shares of the Credit and Finance Companies have been steady, 
but the late extreme prices have not been supported. 

Tur Moniteur says—* Several foreign journals have announced that 
the Bank of France was negotiating with the Bank of Vienna for a 
loan of 50,000,000 of specie on a deposit of Rentes. This statement 
is entirely false; the Bank of France has not engag* din or authorized 
any negotiation of the kind.” 

Tue subscription to the new French loan has obtained a prodigious 
success. The amount of rente which had to be given to raise the 
capital of 315,000,000f., the loan required, was 14,250,000f.; and 
the amount subscribed is about 220,000,000 f. of rente—that is, more 
than fifteen times what was needed. 

Tue Bank of England gave notice on Monday last that in order to 
prepare the dividends due on the 5th April, 1864, the balances of the 
several accounts in the following fands will be struck on the night of 
Tuesday, the 1st March, 1864—viz.: New Three per Cent. Annuities, 
Reduced Three per Cent. Annuities, Annuities for Thirty Years, 
Annuities for Terms of Years, and India Four per Cent. Stock. On 
Wednesday, the 2nd March, the above-named funds will be transfer- 
able without the dividend due on the 5th April next. Bank Stock.— 
Shut : Wednesday, 16th March, 1864. Open: Wednesday, 6th April, 
1864. 

THE proposed dividend on London and South-Western Railway 
stock is officially announced at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum, 
and that on Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway stock at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum. The dividend in the former case for the cor- 
responding period of 1862 was at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 

and in the latter 4. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN MUNICH.* 


Mr. Witserrorce, who has dedicated this volume to his uncle, 
the Bishop of Oxford, is favourably known by his “Sketches of 
Brazil” to many readers of light descriptive books of travel. They 
will find his account of Munich one of the most agreeably written 
works of this class. It might seem rather too much to bestow three 
hundred and forty pages upon one second-rate German city. But 
Munich is worthy of a careful study for the example it affords of 
the extreme results of that pretentious patronage of “art educa- 
tion,” by the agency of the Court and Government, which in some 
Continental States is offered as the substitute for social and poli- 
tical freedom. Mr. Wilberforce contents himself with giving his 
candid opinion regarding each of the local institutions and customs, 
examined in detail. But he leaves us to form a general conclusion 





which is decidedly adverse to the system of a paternal, or rather 
pedagogue monarchy. It is curious to see how this has been 
administered by the late kings of Bavaria, and especially by the 
enthusiastic and eccentric King Ludwig, who still resides at 
Munich, but who abdicated fourteen years ago. He really seems 
to have thought that, by promoting works of architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, he was performing the whole duty of a ruler, 
and advancing the substantial welfare of his people. The often 
quoted maxim of Goethe, “ We must do our utmost to encourage 
the beautiful, for the useful encourages itself,” had got into this 
king’s head, and prompted him to make his whole capital one 
gigantic monument of that fallacious doctrine. Everything Mr. 
Wilberforce tells us is a proof of the neglect, on the one hand, of 
practical convenience and economy, but of the prodigality, the 
pedantry, and false taste, on the other hand, in matters of artistic 
design and ornament, by which the city of Munich is charac- 
terised. If it were not for the beer, which is worth all else that 
Munich contains, including a couple of kings, a score of learned 
professors, and several palaces, with galleries of pictures and 
statues, full of all the knicknacks of art,—if it were not for the 
beer, we do not understand how an Englishman could live at 
Munich. It is the old King Ludwig, say the inhabitants, who has 
made Munich what it is. That is, a city where fine new streets, 
leading nowhere, are lined with public buildings of a highly am- 
bitious style, and adorned with great external magnificence, but 
neither drained nor paved ; where the very railway-station is deco- 
rated with allegorical frescoes ; where the Glyptothek and the Pina- 
cothek, edifices of a grand classical aspect, preserve a very heteroge- 
neous collection of specimens of art ; where the Propylaen, a mixed 
Doric and Corinthian portico, which was begun in order to comme- 
morate the reign of King Otho in Greece, has been finished since his 
dethronement—a city the most ostentatious and unpractical in 
Europe. Mr. Wilberforce is everywhere struck with this incon- 
gruity,—the disorder and discomfort of the inner life of Munich, 
contrasted withits showy outwardaspect. He complains of the forced 
and artificial character of this pretentious Bavarian metropolis, 
which would fain be a modern Athens. The school of artists 
whom Munich has created or chiefly employed do not, with the 
exception of Kaulbach, seem to him worthy of much admiration. 
He thinks nothing can be more hideous than the celebrated fres- 
coes of Cornelius,—his German version of Michel Angelo’s 
“‘ Last Judgment,” in the Ludwig’s Kirche,—and his designs of 
heathen mythology in the Glyptothek. Of Kaulbach, who must 
be known, through the engraved illustrations of “Faust” and 
“Reineke Fuchs,” to many who have not visited Germany, he 
speaks with the highest respect for his powers, and gives him a 
chapter to himself. Among the multitude of modern statues in 
Munich, he praises none but one of Thorwaldsen’s ; and as for the 
favourite Architect, Klenze, who was a copyist of Greek and 
Italian models, our author denies him the merit of original genius. 
Artistic Munich, upon the whole, is an elaborate failure. The 
chief object of Maximilian, the present king, is to render Munich 
as eminent for science, as his father endeavoured to make it for 
art. With this view, Liebig and other eminent scientific men 
have been induced to settle there. At the same time, historical 
researches have been encouraged by a commission, over which 
Ranke presides, for collecting and editing the scattered records of 
German history. We wish that Mr. Wilberforce had given us 
some more information about the state of learning and literature 
at Munich, since he has found so much to say about the fine arts 
there. He describes very minutely the regulations of the Public 
Library, but we have no account of the university, colleges, and 
schools,—nor does he mention the existence of such a man as 
Dollinger, who stands at the head of the progressive party in the 
Roman Catholic Church. In spite of these deficiencies, we must 
commend the pains which Mr. Wilberforce seems to have taken 
in the investigation of other departments of “Social Life in 
Munich.” ‘The best chapters in the volume, in our judgment, are 
those relating to the oppressive legal restrictions upon trades and 
handicrafts, as well as upon marriage, and the vexatious interference 
of the police in all the affairs of private life. In Bavaria, as in 
some other German states, the ancient system of trade guilds, 
being still maintained with the utmost strictness, forbids any man 
to engage in a trade without a special permission, after going 





* Social Life in Munich, By Edward Wilberforce. W.H. Allen & Co. 





through a prescribed term of apprenticeship and journeymanship 
followed by his Wanderjahre or experience as a travelling work. 
man, with the passing of certain examinations, and production of 
his certificates of skill and character. It is true that, by a law 
passed in 1862, these conditions are now somewhat relaxed. The 
greatest improvement seems to be that in granting “ concessiong” 
or licences to carry on a trade, only the personal capacity of the 
applicant is henceforth to be considered, without paying any regard 
to the Protectionist claims of the existing members of the trade, 
Besides this, one man is now to be allowed to exercise sever} 
different branches of his own trade ; a smith, for example, to do the 
work ofa locksmith, nailsmith, blacksmith, or knifesmith, which werg 
formerly separated. Mr. Wilberforce dwells much upon the hard- 
ships to which many industrious artizans have been subjected by the 
refusal of their “concession” under this abominable system. A 
journeyman tailor or shoemaker might serve twenty or thirty 
years before he could get leave to set up in business for himself; 
and he must afterwards get fresh leave for every extension of hig 
business, or removal from one town to another, with the utmost 
difficulty and delay. The restrictions upon every kind of sho 
keeping and manufacture are so minute and complicated, that the 
magistrates are constantly punishing tradesmen or workmen for 
some offence against these foolish laws. In one case, a poor 
woman, who had a licence to bake dumplings, was fined because 
she had baked a few cakes as well. In another case, some tailors 
were punished for keeping cloth not made up in their shops, 
whereas their licence permitted them only to deal in ready-made 
clothes. In like manner, a barber was not allowed to be a hair 
dresser also. A carpenter, who made a wheelbarrow, was forbidden 
to make the wheel, but must send to the wheelwright for it. No 
single tradesman might make a bucket ; the staves must be made 
by one, the hoops by another, the handle by a third, and the 
bucket, when put together, must be painted by a fourth. No 
tailor could make a coat with a fur collar, but the furrier must be 
called in to help him; no goldsmith or jeweller could make a silver 
teapot. These absurdities have, by the recent change in the law, 
been somewhat reduced. But there still remain great obstacles to 
the freedom of trade. The restrictions upon marriage are yet more 
pernicious, They are of course intended to prevent the increase of 
pauperism. Every man, unless he be a government official, who 
wants to marry is obliged to prove that he has some permanentand 
assured means of subsistence. If he crosses the frontier intos 
neighbouring State, and marries there without the permission of the 
Bavarian authorities, he is liable to a month's imprisonment when 
he returns home. The surveillance of the police makes it imposs 
ble for unmarried couples to live habitually together. Nevertheless, 
as the natural result of this prohibition of marriage, there is a very 
large number of illegitimate children. It is quite common for 
female servants in Munich to be the mothers of several children 
out at nurse by men who have been engaged to them for many 
years, but who are not permitted to marry. Every time an appli- 
cation for leave to marry is rejected, the applicant has to pay heavy 
fees and legal expenses, which often swallow up a great part of the 
store laid up by the betrothed pair. Mr. Wilberforce knew of &@ 
case of two poor persons having to wait fifteen years for perntission 
to marry, and spending 200 florins on applications. Here is another 
case: “ My servant girl, aged fifteen years, comes in dressed for @ 
feast-day, and says that her father and mother are to be married 
to-day, and she must henceforth be called by her father’s name 
Twelve times her father’s application for leave to marry was Te 
jected.” In another instance, a factory operative, earning twelve 
shillings a week, was engaged to a girl, who had a house of het 
own, valued at 120/.,and who earned seven shillings a week i 
wages. They were, however, denied a licence to marry on the 
ground that they had no assured means of subsistence. Timewent 
on; they had two children, and still their suit was refused. The 
manufacturer who employed them himself went to the Government 
official to plead their cause, but in vain. In this matter, as W@ 
as in regard to the trade licences, there is much room for tyranlr 
cal caprice. The effect of such a system upon the morality of 
people is of course very bad. In one year, there were 1,702 ille- 
gitimate against 1,762 legitimate births in the city of Munich; but 
what is even worse is the large proportion of deaths of young 
children. Mr. Wilberforce notices a very strange thing @ 
statistics of Bavarian mortality,—that in many country places 
children die faster than they are born. The explanation of this J 
that women from those places come up to Munich for the sake 
concealment, when about to be delivered of bastard childrem 
There are a set of nurses to whose custody these children are 
livered, and, a small sum only being paid for their maintenance, 
they are quietly starved out of the world. Upon the whole, if we 
set these fruits of the German paternal system of government ag 
King Ludwig’s imitations of Greek and Palladian architecture, 
| with all the bronzes, and marbles, and fresco-paintings ® 
costly palaces and museums, we shall be inclined to doubt whe 
| art education is the one thing needful for the happiness of @ 
| Mr. Wilberforce takes an unfavourable view of the working of tho 
| political institutions and theories which almost everywhere m 
many keep the people under the tutelage of their ralers. We hart 
no doubt that this is the main cause of that lack of practi¢ 
sense, energy, and spirit, with which the national charactet 
generally reproached. Germany is governed a great deal too mut 
| She will not obtain her deliverance until all such capitals a8 ; 
| be reduced to their proper rank of provincial towns, by ® 
so many royal or ducal dynasties, like those of Italy, in on0 
great national and constitutional States. 
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AN ANCIENT TRAVELLER'S TALES.* 


Tue publications of the Hakluyt Society are always interesting 
and valuable, but the volume which has just issued from its press 
is rendered more than ordinarily attractive by the strangeness of 
its author’s adventures and the quaintness of the style in which 
they are narrated. In the words of the translator, “The tale is 
told with a charming simplicity, and all the concise freshness of a 
note-book, and the author has evidently not stopped to consider 
whether the word he used was Bolognese, Venetian, or ‘Lingua 
Toscana.’ Neither has he felt any qualms of conscience as to his 
rammar.” ‘This sin may well be forgiven him, when the extent 
of his travels is taken into consideration, and the diversity of 
languages with which he must have been confused, but it cannot 
have tended to facilitate the task of translating his story: a task, 
however, which Mr. Wintcr Jones has evinced great skill in 
accomplishing. To him and to the editor, Mr. Badger, the reader 
is greatly indebted for the possibility of easily perusing, instead of 
painfully studying, this record of adventurous travel. 

“All things, considered,” says Captain Burton, “ Ludovico 
Varthema, for correctness of observation and readiness of wit, 
stands in the foremost rank of the old Oriental travellers.” Very 
little is known of his life beyond the facts he has mentioned in the 
present work. It is certain that he was a native of Bologna, and it 
is probable that his father was a physician, and that he himself had 
been a soldier before his insatiable desire of becoming acquainted 
with foreign countries drove him far away from home. He appears 
to have lett Europe towards the end of 1502, and to have reached 
Alexandria about the beginning of the next year. After visiting 
Cairo, he sailed for Syria, landed at Beyrout, where he saw “an 
ancient building, which, they say, was inhabited by the daughter of 
the king, w! 


—— 


r 


when the dragon wanted to devour her, and where 
St. George killed the said dragon,” and travelled by Tripoli to 
Aleppo. Proceeding to Damascus, he stayed some months in that 
city, at first as an Arabic student, and eventually as one of the 
Mamliks of the garrison. He does not state that he gave up his 
Christianity in order to arrive at that distinction, but such was 
probably the case, and he certainly contrived to pass himself off 
during his travels as an orthodox disciple of Islamism. In this 
capacity, he joined a caravan of pilgrims to El-Medinah, leaving 
Damascus in April, 1503. His description of the holy city entirely 
agrees with the accounts of later travellers, and his narrative 
savours little of the romantic, though we may be inclined to be 
sceptical with regard to a mountain he mentions, on which dwell 
“four or five thousand Jews, who go naked, and are in height 
two feet, and have a feminine voice, and are more black than any 
other colour,” and his account of two unicorns at Mecca, presented 
by “a king of Ethiopia,” is to be received with caution :— 

“The elder is formed like a colt of thirty months old, and he has a 
horn in the forehead, which horn is about three braccia [or six feet] in 
length. The colour resembles that of a dark bay horse, and his head 
resembles that of a stag; his neck is not very long, and he has some 
thin and short hair, which hangs onone side; his legs are slender and 
lean, like those of a goat; the foot is a little cloven in the fore part, 


Machamuth,” whose acquaintance he makes in India, whither he 
goes from Persia in company with a friendly native merchant. 


_“ Every day he eats poison. Do not, however, imagine that he fills 
his stomach with it ; but he eats a certain quantity, so that when he 
wishes to destroy any great personage he makes him come before him 
Stripped and naked, and then eats certain fruits, which are called 
chopole, which resemble a muscatel nut. He also eats certain leaves 
of herbs, which are like the leaves of the sour orange, called by some 
tamboli; and then he eats some lime of oyster-shells, together with 
the above-mentioned things. When he has masticated them well, and 
has his mouth fall, he spurts it out upon that person whom he wishes 
to kill, so that in the space of half an hour he falls to the ground dead. 
This Sultan has also three or four thousand women, and every night 
that he sleeps with one she is found dead in the morning. Every time 
that he takes off his shirt, that shirt is never again touched by any 
one; and so of his-other garments; and every day he chooses new 
garments. My companion asked how it was that this Sultan eats 
poison in this manner. Certain merchants, who were older than the 
Sultan, answered that his father had fed him upon poison from his 
childhood.” 


From Persia, Varthema started to explore the cities of India, 
accompanied by his travelling companion, the merchant Cazazionor, 
who was so delighted with him that he wished him to marry his 
niece, “Samis, or the Sun; and truly,” says Varthema, “she had 
a name which suited her, for she was extremely beautiful. When 
we had arrived at his house, he immediately showed me his said 
niece, with whom I pretended to be greatly pleased, although my 





and long and goat-like, and there are some hairs on the hind part of | 


the said legs. Truly this monster must be a very fierce and solitary 
animal,”’ 


From Mecca, Varthema went to Juddah, and there taking ship, 

sailed down the Red Sea, “‘ which,” he remarks in a tone of disap- 
pointinent, “is not red,” to Aden. There his evil fortune brought 
on him the suspicion of being a Christian spy, and he was thrown 
into prison. By way of enlisting his captors’ sympathies he pre- 
tended to be mad, and was fortunate enough to attract the notice 
of one of the Sultan’s wives by his antics. He certainly played his 
part to perfection. For instance, on one occasion, “ These dogs 
brought me some pieces of marble, saying, ‘Eat, this is sugar ;’ 
and some others gave me grapes filled with earth, and said that it 
Was salt. . And I eat the marble and the grapes and everything, all 
together.” After a time the Sultana took him out of his prison, 
and treated him in a manner which makes this part of his story 
Tead like a chapter of the “ Arabian Nights.” ‘The gravity with 
Which he relates such incidents is highly edifying. But he soon 
tired of his couch of rose-leaves, and in order to get away he pre- 
tended to be ill. The Sultana in vain protested, “I will give thee 
every day eggs, hens, pigeons, pepper, cinnamon, cloves, and nut- 
megs.” He declared that nothing could cure him but a visit to a holy 
Man at a distance, and she was at length reluctantly induced to let 
im go. Soon after obtaining his freedom he got on board a vessel 
bound for India, and proceeded on his way rejoicing. After 
touchir g at Guzerat he sailed up the Persian Gulf, and then set 
Meg at ur mr Persia, visiting Herit and Shiraz, and gaining 
whe curious information. For instance :-— 
, “You must know that musk is rarely met with in our parts, which 
'$ hot adulterated. The fact is this, for I have seen some experiments 
In this wise. ‘Take a bladder of musk in the morning, fasting, and 
break it, and let three or four men in file smell it, and it will imme- 
diately make blood flow from the nose, and this happens because it is 
real musk and not adulterated.” 


But perhaps the strangest story he has to tell is of the “Sultan 
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gation in the mosque. 


mind was intent on other things.” Undazzled by the lady’s charms, 
he proceeded on a coasting voyage as far as Madras, paying a short 
visit to Ceylon, and then striking across the Bay of Bengal to 
Siam. He does not appear to have been greatly edified by the 
manners amd customs of the natives, some of which he describes 
with quaint gravity. 


“There will sometimes be two merchants who will be great friends, 
and each will have a wife; and one merchant will say to the other, 
‘ Langal perganal monaton ondo ?’ that is, ‘ So-and-So, have we been 
a long time friends?’ The other will answer, ‘ Yes, I have for a long 
time been your friend.’ One says, ‘ Let us exchange wives; give me 
your wife, and I will give you mine.’ His companion answers and 
says, ‘Come to my house.” And when he has arrived at his house 
he calls his wife, and says to her, ‘Wife, come here; go with this 
man, for he is your husband.’ Says the wife, ‘ It pleases me, I go.’ ” 


How charming is this little picture of simple manners, unwarped 
by conventional restrictions, and untrammelled by the machinery 
of divorce courts! The local religion did not impress Varthema 
more favourably than the prevailing tone of morals, and he speaks 
most disrespectfully of the rites he witnessed. “They say their 
prayers in this manner: they lie with their body extended on the 
ground and very secret, and they perform certain diabolical motions 
with their eyes, and with their mouths they perform certain 
diabolical motions.” 

He assisted at several widow-burnings, and gives an account of 
the horrors of suttee, which must have frozen the blood of the 
astonished readers of that period. Those of the present day are 
likely to be more interested by another of his anecdotes. 


‘*T have seen (he says) in the city of Tarnassari [Tenasserim ] 
another custom somewhat less horrible than the before mentioned. 
There will be a young man who will speak to a lady of love, and will 
wish to give her to understand that he is really fond of her, and that 
there is nothing he would not do for her. And, discoursing with her 
in this wise, he will take a piece of rag well saturated with oil and will 
set fire to it, and place it on his arm on the naked flesh, and whilst it 
is burning he will stand speaking with that lady, not caring about his 
arm being burnt, in order to show that he loves her, and that for her 
he is willing to do every great thing.” 


After visiting Pegu and Burmah, Varthema and his friend 
chartered two vessels and set out on a fresh voyage, of which the 
editor remarks, “ We are now to follow our adventurer on a route 
never before traversed by Europeans, or of which no European 
before him has left any record.” Passing through the Straits of 
Malacca and steering along the coast of Java, he visited the Banda 
Isles and the Moluccas, and touched at Borneo on the voyage back. 
One of the chapters on Java is interesting. 


“The people in this island who eat flesh, when their fathers become 
so old that they can no longer do any work, seb them up in the 
market-place for sale, and those who purchase them kill them and eat 
them cooked. And if any young man should be attacked by any great 
sickness, and it should appear to the skilful that he might die of it, 
the father or the brother of the sick man kills him, and they do not 
wait for him to die. And when they have killed him they sell him to 
be eaten. We being astonished at such a thing, some merchants of 
the country said to us, “O you poor Persians, why do you leave such 
charming flesh to be eaten by worms?’ My companion, hearing this, 
immediately exclaimed, ‘Quick, quick, let us go to our ship, for these 
people shall never more come near me on land.’ ” 


Varthema himself appears to have found this practice beneficial 
in assuaging his thirst for knowledge. The possibility of being 
eaten awakened within him memories of wife and child ; and he 
began to desire to return to his long-forgotten home. After some 
delays he succeeded, but not without encountering many risks, and 
overcoming many difficulties. At Calicut he was driven to assume 
the part of a Muhammedan Santon, and filled it so well that he 
was solicited to act as Imén, and lead the prayers of the congre- 
There also he was called upon to prescribe 
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as a physician, and undertook the task with all the boldness attri- 
buted to a distinguished secretary of state. After drenching the 
patient with a mixture of “sugar, eggs, and salt, and certain herbs, 
which did more harm than good... . I tied a cord to his feet, and 
we hoisted him up until he touched the ground with his hands and 
head, and we held him up thus high for the space of half a quarter 
of an hour.” No wonder that “ the poor sick man cried out, and 
said, ‘ Matile, matile, gnancia tu poi, gnancia tu poi,’ that is, ‘No 
more, no more, for I am killed, I am killed’” But the treatment 
seemed to suit him ; for he recovered, and the cure brought great 
credit to the médecin malgré lui. At length, Varthema managed 
to escape from his admirers, and made his way to a Portuguese 
fort at Cannamore. There he took part in several military and 
naval engagements, and received the honour of knighthood at the 
hands of the Viceroy. Finally, he left Cannamore, in December, 
1507, and after a long voyage returned in safety to his native 
land. His narrative ends very abruptly, and we are left to ima- 
gine the feelings of his wife at the unexpected return of the pro- 
digal husband. 

We have left many subjects of interest untouched, but there is 
one to which we ought to call the reader’s attention before closing 
the book. During the voyage from Borneo to Java, the constel- 
lation of the Southern Cross was pointed out to Varthema, and he 
was told “that on the other side of the said island (¢.e. Java) 
towards the south, there are some races who navigate by the said 
four or five stars, and, moreover, they gave us to understand that 
beyond the said island the day does not last more than four hours, 
and that there it was colder than in any other part of the world.” 
On which, Mr. R. H. Major, one of the best authorities on the sub- 
ject of the early voyages to Australia, remarks that it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion “that Australians are alluded to in the 
description of people to the south of Java who navigated by the 
four or five stars, doubtless the constellation of the Southern Cross, 
This reference to Australia is the more remarkable, that it pre- 
cedes, in time, even those early indications of the discovery of that 
country which I have shown to exist on manuscript maps of the 
first half of the sixteenth century, although the discoverers’ names, 
most probably Portuguese, and the date of the discovery, as yet 
remain a mystery.” 








MEMOIR OF BISHOP MACKENZIE.* 


TueE biography of Bishop Mackenzie, as of a well-born, highly 
educated man, accustomed to gentle and refined society in this 
country, self-devoted to missionary labours, in the prosecution of 
which, though by a singular process, he met his end, is one to which 
mapy in the religious world will look with anxious inquiry for any 
light thrown by himself, or his biographer, upon the correctness of 
the principles upon which he acted. 

Of Mackenzie’s early days but little need be recorded. He was 
born in 1825, the twelfth child of his parents. <As a child he gave 
no signs of mental superiority, except a gift of arithmetical calcu- 
lation. In 1830 he lost his father, and the family removed to 
Edinburgh, where his education proceeded regularly for the ten 
following years, first at a private school, and then at the University. 
His talents were not conspicuous ; but his disposition was guileless, 
his character simple and conscientious. His favourite studies at 
this time were mathematics and Hebrew. In 1840 he was sent to 
the Grange School, near Sunderland, which he left in 1844 for 
St. John’s, Cambridge ; finally, however, at Easter of the following 
year, settling in Caius College. He soon began to experience a 
desire to partake of pastoral duties connected with the visitation 
of the sick and the instruction of the poor; a desire which the 
Rev. W. Hopkins, at that time holding a curacy in Cambridge, 
enabled him to gratify ; and much good evidently was the result. 
As a disciple of the “muscular Christianity” school, he did not 
altogether neglect the cultivation of his physical energies, but 
passed through the usual career, now reading, now boating, &e. 
with some distinction ; ultimately coming out as second wrangler. 
After becoming Fellow of his College, and one of the secretaries of 
the Cambridge Board of Education, and engaging in the manage- 
ment of several philanthropic institutions, he accepted a “ sub- 
curacy” about five miles from Cambridge at Haslingfield, where 
he remained until called abroad. His attention was first attracted 
to the field of missionary labours by the report of the Delhi mission. 
This, though solicited, and at one time strongly inclined to take 
part in it, he eventually declined. His course was subsequently 
perhaps decided by the bright example of Bishop Selwyn, of New 
Zealand, and the success of Dr. Livingstone. Mackenzie went 
out as Archdeacon to Dr. Colenso, along with the Bishop, on the 
voyage to Natal, where they arrived at the expiration of seventy- 
four days, May 20th, 1855. Soon after his arrival he unfortunately 

came into collision with the members of his church by persisting 
in the use of the surplice and offertory, baptizing in the middle of 
the service, and such like matters. His ministry as parish priest 
at Durban continued, much embittered by dissensions, for a year 
and a half; then he removed for a time to Peter Maritzburg. In 
July, 1857, the Archdeacon returned to Durban, where a church con- 
ference was held, in which he was so far from proving successful 
in healing controversies, that, on the contrary, he himself seceded 
from the Assembly. During all this time, nevertheless, Mac- 
kenzie and his amiable and devoted sisters continued unremit- 
tingly their pious labours among the natives, converts and others, 
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as well as among the Christian population. With his elder gisto 
he returned to England in July, 1859, in connection with the ap. 
ticipated movement in which he was previously concerned. Sing 
Dr. Livingstone’s arrival in this country, talk had been continyeg 
of a projected mission to Central Africa under the auspices of the 
“nglish Church. The scheme gathered substance, in the courge 
of two or three years, and it is only needful to add, withous 
entering into details, that six clergymen, with Archdeacon Mage. 
kenzie at their head as Bishop designate, were nominated for this 
purpose ; Mackenzie being the first missionary Bishop appointed 
by the Church of England. After Jaborious public exertions jp 
this country in favour of the mission, he left, with several of jtg 
members, in October, 1860, arriving at Cape Town in the Novem. 
ber following. Before proceeding on their mission,—we quote 
from Dr. Goodwin— 








“They were able to consult more definitely than hitherto as to the 
details of their plans, and to take advice from the Bishop of Cape 
Town, and the governor, Sir George Grey. One question which the 
missionaries discussed earnestly at this time must be recorded, on 
account of its bearing upon events which will be subsequently 
related. The question was asked, What should the missionaries do, 
if they should find that the people amongst whom they might settle 
should, after a time, prove unfriendly ? Should they hold their 
position by force ? Should they defend themselves against attack ? 
It was agreed it would not be their duty to hold forcible possession; 
that they were preachers of the Gospel of Peace, and that if they 
found their position untenable except by violence, it would be their 
duty to abandon it and seek another. The reader is particularly 
requested to observe that a collision with the natives was contem. 
plated from the first as a possible contingency, and that in case of 
such a misfortune, a pacific retreat was agreed upon as the right 
course to be pursued.” 


After the ceremony of consecration, January 1, 1861, the new 
bishop proceeded to the scene of his labours, arriving at the mouth 
of the Zambesi, February 19, where he met with Dr. Livingstone, 
After a delay of nearly three months, in compliance with the 
Doctor's advice, they commenced the ascent of the Shiré, in which 
they were engaged till the end of June, when they landed ata 
place called Chibesas, after the name of a chief, and then occupied 
by a people known as the Mang-Anja, who were at war witha 
neighbouring tribe, the Ajawa. In the circumstances attending 
these hostilities, the missionary soon became unhappily, and asit 
proved, fatally involved. The questions and doubts before alluded to, 
relating to the conduct adopted in certain contingencies by the white 
Christians towards the black heathen, again became the subject of 
discussion ; and though a pacific policy was agreed upon verbally, 
and advocated by the Bishop, yet the simple fact of their possession 
of arms and guns, as though a common exploring, trading, o 
marauding company, was quite enough to awaken the natural sus 
picion of savages as to their object and intent. The furtherand 
most melancholy fate of the mission, and its amiable but mistaken 
leader, we prefer not to detail; neither entering into the question 
as to how far Dr. Livingstone’s conduct embarrassed the party; 
nor how they came to be regarded by the native chiefs as slave 
dealers, slave stealers, or liberators. Dr. Goodwin disapproves of 
the policy which the Bishop finally embraced, and the opinion 
of most sensible men will in all probability coincide with his 
Whatefer the errors of the Roman Catholic Church, it was no 
with arms or weapons of war that St. Augustine invaded these shores, 
nor did he produce such arguments before the savage Briton o 
the idolatrous Saxon ; nor is it now with powder and ball that the 
Romish priesthood would seek to effect a lodgment for their missions 
among the fierce and uncultivated tribes which hold in possession 
the great continent of Africa, or any other of “the dark places of 
the earth.” They know human nature too well to commit any such 
blunder ; so also do the perhaps more sincere enthusiasts of the Dis- 
senting organizations, for they have no secular policy to consult in 
connexion with their missionary triumphs. But however pious they 
may be in feeling, or brilliant in learning and acquirentents, the 
class of men who graduate with distinction in universities, Wid 
take high honours in mathematics, and whose habitual recreation 
is found in the most abstruse speculations, and problems referable 
to the highest and most refined regions of mathematical scien, 
are not the men to establish Christian missions among a barbarows 
people of whose language even they are totally ignorant. W hat 3 
wanted among men devoted to this labour is, beside personal piety 
and philanthropic views, a knowledge of the heart, acquaintance 
with human nature, and, if possible, some intimacy with the 
language of the people they are intending to convert. This will 
much more efficacious than all the qualifications of a successful cour 
petitor for the Cambridge mathematical honours. 





THE OLD HOUSE IN CROSBY-SQUARE.* 


A FEW months ago, we reviewed with approbation Mr. Hols 
first appearance as a novel writer; and, as we expec ‘ 
has redeemed the promises held out by the merits of tha 
work. He has improved considerably in the two volumes DO¥ 
before us. ‘“ The Old House in Crosby-square” is better W® 
than “The King’s Mail,” the style is more finished, and the ane 
which is less complicated, is better followed up and carried “i 
It is a tale of interest, with novelty in its incidents, and We told 








* The Old House in Crosby-square. A Story in Two Parts. By Henry Bs 
Author of “The King’s Mail,” &c. Two vols. 8vo. Sampson Low &O® 
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and we anticipate for its author, as the fashion for mere sensation 

asses away, a place among our best and most popular novelists. 
This is a story of city and mercantile life, laid in the middle of the 
last century. The “old” house in the square is well described, 
and so is the character of its occupier, a London merchant, named 
Stephen Thorpe, who has amassed great wealth by a life of com- 
merce,—a stern, unyielding, and selfish, though rather a wrong- 
headed than a bad man, but who looks upon all mankind as mere 
individual objects for the exercise of his notions of impartial 
justice. Unmarried, he lives in solitude, with only one friend in 
the world—an old schoolfellow, Will Osborne,—differing from him 
entirely in disposition ; living on the salary of his place in a 
merchant’s office, Osborne is married, and has two children, a boy 
anda girl. They form the only society in which the rich merchant 
Thorpe sometimes indulges. 

The character of Stephen Thorpe, the real hero of the story, is 
skilfully drawn. The same may be said of his clerk, Goliah Love, 
a widow’s son, steady and industrious in his office, shrewd and 
intelligent, and tolerably well established in the good opinion of 
his master, though, in spite of his name, diminutive in form, and 
with an hereditary taste for brandy and tobacco. On the adven- 
tures, or rather misadventures, of this worthy, the plot of the story 
turns. Goliah becomes the victim of one of those mysterious 
individuals who, even in our days, have been seen touting about 
Regent-street, and other convenient thoroughfares in the metro- 
polis, whispering into the ears of young men of promising appear- 
ance visions of marvellous cigars at fabulously low prices, and thus 
seducing them into their dens, where they become the victims of 
false jewellery and other goods supposed to be smuggled. Free 





trade and a better police have now nearly suppressed this class of | 


depredators ; but at the time when Stephen Thorpe occupied the 
Old House in Crosby-square, the profession was an extensive one, 
and the professors men of the most dangerous character. One day, 
Gouliah, the clerk, was intrusted by his master with a large sum of 
money to pay to one of the houses in the neighbourhood of 
Thames-street, with which the house of Thorpe, of Crosby-square, 
did business, and in the course of his jottrney thither, he is entrapped 
into one of these dens, stupefied with brandy, and plundered of his 
master’s money. The scene between Goliah and the sharpers, and 


| 


that which follows, when the clerk, carried away from the scene of | 


his misadventure, and thrown upon a dunghill in an obscure court, 
gradually recovers his consciousness, are admirable. Goliah, too 
well acquainted with the relentless character of his master to 
return to his office, or to venture home lest he should be discovered 
and arrested there, wanders about the streets, uncertain what 
course to pursue, until he sees a bill-sticker putting up bills offer- 
ing a reward for his apprehension ; and then, narrowly escaping 
arrest, he flies in horror and dismay, and is heard of no more. 

The disappearance of Stephen Thorpe’s clerk had other disas- 
trous consequences. The merchant was accustomed to exact heavy 
securities for the honesty of his clerks, and Will Osborne, who 

)} } » * . . . 
had been a friend to Goliah’s mother, had, in the goodness of his 
heart, given a bond to a very large amount, far beyond his ability 
to pay, for Goliah Love, to enable him to obtain the situation. 
Thorpe, in his wrong-headed and hard-hearted notions of exacting 
justice, sends his old schoolfellow to prison, where, in spite of the 
feeling intercessions of his wife and children, he is left to die, and 
she soon follows him to the grave. His two children, now grown up, 


are thrown upon the world, and also lost sight of. At the end of | 


the first part of the story, Stephen Thorpe alone is left on the 
Scene, prospering and increasing daily in wealth, but lone and 
solitary, with nobody to love him. 

lhe scene of the first part lies entirely in London ; in the second 
part it is changed to the country, and Stephen Thorpe begins to 
feel the punishment of his hard, unsociable life. To relieve the 
melancholy he feels in London, the City merchant has purchased 
an estate near Hertford, to seek amusement in farming and a 
country life, and only visits his office in Crosby-square one day in 
the week. It is hardly necessary to say, that this was the great 
age of highwaymen, and the country to the north of London was 
especially infested by them, but one had gained by his extra- 
ordinary exploits a very unenviable notoriety under the name of 
the Chestnut, from the colour of his horse. Stephen Thorpe travels, 
as was then the custom, on horseback, usually alone, but, though 
his courage was proof against anything, well armed with pistols. 
Nevertheless, on one occasion, having been detained in London 
later than usual, he is obliged to ride home by night, and is 
attacked unexpectedly on the road and robbed. Immediately 
aiterwards he falls in with a patrol of Bow-street police officers, 
and they pursue the highwayman, and arrest an innocent man in 
his stead, though under circumstances which lead them to believe 
that they have secuted the Chestnut himself. In spite of anonymous 
Warnings to the contrary, Stephen Thorpe at the trial obstinately 
persists in swearing to his identity, and the innocent man is con- 
demned and hanged. 

ime again passes by; the highwaymen, who had been less 
enterprising for a while after this execution, infest the country 
Tore than ever, and, as clear evidence of the injustice which had 
een done, the Chestnut made his appearance again. Everything 
lad continued to prosper with Stephen Thorpe, until one day, 
while in the enjoyment of his retreat in Hertfordshire, despatches 
rom his office in town brought him intelligence of great disasters, 
which had at once swallowed up half his fortune. Almost stunned 
Wy blow, Stephen ordered his horse to be saddled that he might 

“rt Immediately for town, although it was night, and a season of 

unusual rain and storm, in the month of December. In such seasons 





a danger lay in the way of the traveller on this road, which, 
through improved draining and engineering, now no longer exists. 
The wet from the higher lands of Hertfordshire and of the country 
around, draining down and collecting towards this part, were carried 
off in a narrow and deep channel beyond Enfield, known popularly 
as the Wash, into the river Lea, and after heavy and continuous 
rains, or the melting of snow, the collection of waters was so great 
that they overflowed the banks of this channel, and rushed forth 
with a violence which was fatal to the unfortunate traveller who 
became entangled in it. On this eventful night, Stephen Thorpe 
encountered the waters of the Wash in their greatest violence, and 
after long wandering about, he escaped drowning almost by.a miracle, 
and succeeded in reaching a solitary inn far removed from the 
public road. The night scene in the Wash is a marvellous picture, 
and displays powers of description of no ordinary rank. With 
some difficulty, and not without sinister anticipations on his own 
part, Stephen obtains admission into this inn, which proves to be 
a haunt of robbers, a number of whom were engaged in a 
drunken revelry in the chief room within, where the wet 
and weary traveller obtains a seat by the fire, almost unob- 
served by the noisy company. The description of this scene 
is also a favourable example of Mr. Holl’s powers of writing. 
In the sequel, Thorpe recognises in the bloated and drunken little 
man, who presides over the robbers’ revelries, his old clerk, 
Goliah Love, who, wandering from place to place in his flight from 
his master’s notions of justice, had at last been reduced to associate 
himself with thieves and highwaymen. Soon afterwards another per= 
sonage makes his appearance, no less than the formidable Chestnut, 
who turns out to be the son of Stephen’s old friend and school- 
fellow, Will Osborne. After the death of his parents he had been 
driven from one misfortune to another, until, in despair and hatred 
of the world which had treated him so injuriously, he had taken 
to the road and turned highwayman ; and his sister also now 
makes her appearance in an unwilling and still modest servant in 
this house of infamy. The highwayman terrifies the unfortunate 
merchant by recounting to him the heartless acts of his unfor- 
giving life and their consequences to himself, and then pronounces 
his forgiveness. He subsequently saves the life of the merchant 
from the hands of the other robbers, who, excited by Goliah, had 
invaded his room, and were on the point of murdering him. 
Stephen Thorpe is finally saved by the unexpected arrival of a 
strong body of the police, who had received secret information of 
their haunt, and secured most of the robbers, the Chestnut again 
making his escape, and Goliah having already been killed in the 
scuffle. Stephen Thorpe becomes a penitent and a changed man, 
takes the daughter of Will Osborne with him to his home, and 
finally leaves to her and her brother his still large fortune. Both 
sought a new home in a distant land. Such is a brief outline of 
what we cannot but look upon as one of the most remarkable 
novels of the season. 








MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA.* 


Mr. Viens, known as the author of several works of travel in 
Affghanistan, and different districts situated to the north of India, 
has here recorded his impressions of society in Mexico, the 
Southern States of North America, the Northern States of South 
America, as well as Buenos Ayres, the Argentine Republic, the 
Tucuman, and various other countries in the New World. The 
present work was not intended altogether in its present condition 
for publication, nor entirely prepared for that end, but has since 
acquired a species of melancholy interest by the fact of the author's 
decease while his MS. was being committed to the press. The 
travels begun in 1851, appear to have extended over several years, 
as the fall of Sebastopol, and the reception of the news at Lima, are 
alluded to; but having been partly rewritten, events of more 
recent occurrence, such as the French occupation of Mexico, are 
occasionally introduced. The author, before visiting the continent, 
spent some time in Jamaica and Cuba, and his observations on the 
state and prospects of those islands, particularly of the former, are 
well deserving attention. The condition of that island, both in its 
social and commercial aspects, and its vast natural resources viewed 
in relation to the late decline and commencing revival of prosperity, 
the effects of the abolition of slavery, and the almost unconquerable 
indolence of the masses of the negro population, are questions 
which the author has discussed with the intimate knowledge of those 
subjects acquired only by experience and actual contact with the 
classes described. Yet he notices a certain degree of improvement, 
both in habits and sentiment, among these lazy specimens of the 
shady or dusky races, which may be called externally “ the night 
side of (human) nature.” The importation of coolies has not 
altogether answered the anticipations of those who promoted the 
measure, for nothing is an effectual substitute for black labour 
with regard to certain objects of cultivation. Time alone, aided 
by the unceasing efforts of the Legislature to ameliorate the 
condition of trade and commerce, the introduction of English 
capital and machinery, new objects and modes of culture, 
cotton, corn, and bark, and a variety of other articles, while 
effecting gradual but salutary changes, may be expected to produce 
a total recovery from the great prostration, which, by the some- 
what injudiciously administered prescriptions of her late philan- 
thropic doctors, “the Queen of the Antilles” has for many years 
been suffering. In Mexico, the disturbed state of society at the 





* Travels in Mexico, South America, &., &c. By G. T. Vigne, Esq. With 
Illustrations. London: W. H. Allen. 
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time the author visited it, and which can be hardly said yet to 
have disappeared, gives him an opportunity of conveying some 
useful information respecting not only the political history of that 
unfortunate state, but the general waste of life and material 
resources for which its rulers have been so sadly conspicuous, — It 
unfortunately happens that the party in Mexico, in a social point 
of view and in its individual members the most respectable, is in 
its political aspect and as a governing power unendurable ; a fact 
easily to be accounted for by its connection with, or rather its 
gibserviency to, the Church. Of this party Miramon is the head ; 
and if it were not so bigoted and reactionary in policy as is the 
fact, it would be qualified to assume the guidance of affairs. 
Under French influence, doubtless, many abuses, both in govern- 
ment, administration, and the State generally, will be rectified, 
and the Church party will have to concede the principle of tolera- 
tion. Until quite lately, society in Mexico has been very backward 
in that respect. At page 30, vol. i. the following anecdote occurs 
pertinent to this topic :— 


“The Church was doing all in its power to prevent liberty of 
worship ; an attempt to introduce it had been made a short time pre- 
viously, but had been unsuccessful. There was no place for English 
service allowed, and the Mexicans were horrified by its being per- 
formed and attended by Americans in the President’s saloon. They 
are generally a very bigoted people. I remember entering a large and 
fashionable shoemaker’s shop when the host was passing. The priest 
was sitting in a carriage, with a box containing the elements on his 
lap, attended by a band and a crowd. The masterand all his appren- 
tices fell upon their knees instantly. I merely bowed until he had 
passed, and I then asked who it was, meaning the priest. ‘ Dios !? was 
the startling reply I received from the infuriated master, who looked 
as if he could have stabbed me with the awl he held in his hand 
for not having knelt, although my attitude was anything but disre- 
spectfal.”’ 

In Nicaragua our author fell in with the late illustrious General 
Walker, whose fate he relates, and that of his final filibustering 
expedition in Honduras; personages and events already belonging, 
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renown, and died as night-watch in Schildeburg town,” are related 
in this poem in so quaint and humorous a way that it is not 
difficult to account for its enjoying in its native country a great 
and general popularity. It first appeared anonymously in 1784 
and has since passed through many editions without any loss of 
the reputation it acquired at its birth. Having so long stood the 
test of time there can be no doubt of its intrinsic merit and 
genuine drollery. It is, in short, to use the author’s words,— 


‘‘ Throughout beginning, end, and middle, 
Adorned with wood-cuts, neat as a fiddle, 
A gay historia, pithy and terse, 
Writ in new-fashion doggerel verse.” 


The edge of its humour has, no doubt, been blunted by the 
lapse of years (for wit requires freshness for its full effect), and also 
by translation into English; for admirably as Mr. Brooks has 
accomplished his task, his rendering falls necessarily far short of 
the fun of the original. What would “ Hudibras,” or the “Ingoldsby 
Legends,” be in German? What laughter would the “Clouds of 
Aristophanes,” or “ L'Amour Médecin ” of Moliére, translated, 
excite on an English stage? The manners and habits described in 
the “ Jobsiad” are altogether those of the past century, and derive 
a great deal of their point from local interest. The translator tells 
us how he used to listen to German students reciting passages 
from it to little knots of merry listeners, and “ pompously squaring 





the circle described by the wrinkle round the mouth” with exceed- 
ing richness of comic effect. The peculiar doggerel in which it is 
composed is one of the main secrets of its vis comica, and has 
since become quite typical. It is managed by the author with 
“the most riotous extravagance of whimsy,” and yet, at the same 
time, with the sure hand of a master; and Kortiim’s happy hit in 


There are four clever pictures by Hasenclever, the subjects of 


| 
| 
| this matter was perfectly original. 
| 


which are taken from this poem. The first of the series represents 

| Jobs when he comes home from the University to his astonished 
family—“ a stately rider, bogted and spurry,” who, after scouring 
the street, dismounts at their door with a terrible clang :— 


as it were, to a far past,—the people of New Orleans having, at 
the present moment, unhappily for themselves, something of the 
same kind more nearly touching them to occupy their attention. 


**T was informed,” says the author, “‘ by an ear-witness, of a speech 
made by Walker on board a steamer going to California, in which he 
said he ‘thought there were but two great events in history—the 
Redemption and the North-American struggle for independence.’ 
When the news of the taking of Sebastopol arrived, some of the 
French and English at San Francisco met at a grand dinner; the 
American sympathisers with the Russians broke in among them and 
drank their wine. Upon another occasion they displayed their Russian 
proclivities by serving the Czar’s representative the same way; and 
one orator, who was what the Americans call very ‘tight’ indeed, 
finished a speech by asserting that his countrymen could have taken | 
Sebastopol in a fortnight’ (they have had more than a year to take 
Charleston), ‘‘and wound up by saying he believed the tune played 
upon the last trumpet would be ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ ” 





Bolivia, Peru, the Tescucan city and lake of Titicaca, sacred to | 
the memory of the Incas, Chili, the Andes, Lima, and many other | 
places, are also visited by te author, who gives us much curious 
information, though in a somewhat confused and fragmentary 
condition, owing to circumstances before hinted at. The social 
and moral condition of the people in these countries, so little 
known ; their numerous revolutions, crises, international and civil | 
wars ; the political constitutions of these states, changed in some- | 
thing like the same manner as the physical constituents of the 
human frame, once at least in seven years, only with greater 
violence and less advantage to the body politic; their general 
resources, capabilities, and prospects of improvement, form the 
subject of the author’s constant inquiries, and the occasion of very 
useful and important observations. Among objects of antiquarian 
interest, he visited some of the ruined cities of Central America, 
certainly amongst the most remarkable and mysterious remains 
which human art has bequeathed to the world. The author has 
adopted the opinion entertained by some others previously, that 
they indicate in the builders an acquaintance with Egyptian and | 
Pheenician art, and are probably the productions of colonists from | 
Syrian shores. Many of his observations on plants, animals, and 
minerals, will be read with much interest ; upon the character and 
properties of the former he speaks with useful scientific knowledge ; 
of mules, horses, asses, pumas, jaguars, and alligators, he gives 
many striking or amusing anecdotes ; of the feathered tribes, from 
the condor to the humming-bird, the greatest and least of the 
genus, and the bright plumed tribes of parrots, macaws, cockatoos, 
which diversify the wood, he makes frequent mention, and he 
expresses his belief that the gigantic condor, which measures occa- 
sionally, it is said, from twelve to sixteen feet across the wings, 
might be utilized, if harnessed, to the number of eight or nine, to 
a light car, as agents of aérial traction. Numerous coloured 
engravings are inserted in these volumes, and contribute much to 
their embellishment. 








THE JOBSIAD.* 


Tue life, opinions, and fate of Hieronimus Jobs, the German 
‘candidate,’ or divinity student, “a man who whilom won great 


" * The Jobsiad, a Grotesco-comico-heroic Poem from the German of Dr. Carl 
Arnold Kortiim. By Charles T. Brooks, translator of ‘* Faust,” “ Titan,” &c. &c. 


Philadelphia; Frederick Leypoldt, London; Triibner & Co. 1863, 





*¢ In the three years he had spent at college, 
His person had quite outgrown their knowledge, 
His belly had waxed exceeding thick, 
And a deal of hair was on chin and cheek. 


“* A very tall hat with a very tall feather, 
Breeches and waistcoat of yellow buck’s leather, 
With a short cravat of some gray stuff, 
Disguised Hicronimus well enough. 


*¢ Add to this a mighty great sword, suspended 
From his left side, with which he defended 
His person from any sudden attack, 
Fit alike for a thrust or a thwack. 


‘¢ And then his look, so martial and bloody, 
Threatening death, as it seemed, to everybody, 
His hair hanging down in great masses too, 
And behind, a great pig-tail of a queue.” 


The second picture portrays Hieronimus as a candidate for the 
ministry, presenting himself before a learned board of cleri@ 
examiners. The “chapter” in the poem in which this event® 
described is one of the most piquant in the epic. Being asked by 
one of the assessors Quid sit episcopus? the young aspirant for 
holy orders replies that a bishop is “an agreeable mixture of 
sugar, pomegranate juice, and red wine.” Another examiner tries 
him on the Apostles, but can get nothing from him except that 
Apostles are “tall jugs in which wine and beer are kept in the 
villages.” Other answers made by Jobs are equally pertinent, and, 
as might have been expected, he is recommended not to persisti@ 
his application for a black robe and a peruke, of which he 
proved himself wholly unworthy. 

The third picture exhibits the hero of the piece as a schoolmastet 
at Ohnewitz, where he taught A BC and the primer “to little 
masters and mistresses,” and published 


* A new, enlarged, and amended edition 
Of the A B C-book, under the supervision 
Of the author, Hieronimus 
Jobs, Theologizo Candidatus.” 


The book, however, brought the writer into great trouble. All 
sorts of errors and inconsistencies was imputed to it. A fo 
complaint of its defects was presented to the patron ; and § 
went so far as to affirm that the ignorant teacher had, in the afore 
said volame, made a cock lay a hen’s egg. In the last pictum® 
Hieronimus is reduced very low. He became, in fact, @ MB 
watchman in Schildeburg; and a dream which his mother 
before his birth, in which she saw him blowing lustily a huge hort 
was literally fulfilled. These pictures were for a long ume on 
exhibition at the Diisseldorf gallery, in New York ; and some ® 
of the poem, translated, were “printed in the catalogue, ha 
previously appeared in the Literary World.” Thus Hieron 
became known to the Yankees, among whom he seems @™, 
found a more hearty welcome than he is likely to meet it 
this country ; for whatever may be the merits of the origu®) 
appears, in the translation, little better than a series of nu” 
rhymes, and is, from first to last, brimfull of those feeble wit 
which make note but very silly people laugh. If such jokes 


“The old church-father Horace,” “Father Santa Clata” “™ 
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Apollo,” “ A very long chapter, because the person speaking is a 
female ;” and “a powerful dose of elixir vite,” which put an end 
to Hieronimus, ought to excite a smile, we shall have much to 
answer for in having read Mr. Brooks’s translation of the 
“Jobsiad” with so grave a countenance. 





WASHINGTON IRVING.* 


Arter the three previous volumes, already noticed in these 
columns, the present brings us in a somewhat sadder tone of mind 
to the concluding scenes of Irving’s useful, amiable, and honoured 
life. The lives of literary men generally are not distinguished by 
many stirring incidents or marvellous events. It may be said 
of them, as was said by one of the Greek sages of good women: 
They are the best of whom least is known. Of Homer and Virgil, 
Plato and Aristotle, Shakespeare and Cervantes, how little do we 
know; how little do their truest admirers wish to know! Of 
inferior writers we have many and minute biographies, and these 
possibly in inverse proportion to the want of eminence in their 
productions. That Washington Irving’s nephew should occasion- 
ally indulge a little too much in “ trivial fond records” of a man 
so generally esteemed and so specially beloved as his uncle, seems 
only natural and may be well excused. All however, who have 
the capacity and disposition to be pleased with illustrations of 
wit and whim; with a high example of literary patience and 
perseverance ; with the brilliant labours of a genial spirit, kind in 
nature, keen by culture, modest, retiring, sensitive to the voice of 
public praise, will read these pages with abundant interest. A 
great proportion of these volumes consists, as might be inferred 
from the title, of the correspondence of Irving with many of the 
eminent men of his day and country, including Bancroft, Prescott, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Willis, Motley, and several others. As a 
littérateur his life involved some notable experiences, and a pretty 
extensive and varied acquaintance with the world. The following 
passage from one of his domestic letters is singularly suggestive :— 


“ My dear Sarah,—A letter received from you while I was at 
Washington gave an account of the marriage-procession of Louis 
Napoleon and his bride to the church of Notre Dame, which you saw 
from a window near the Hétel de Ville. One of your recent letters, I 
am told, speaks of your having been presented to the Empress. I 
shall see it when I go to town. Louis Napoleon and Eugénie Montijo, 
Emperor and Empress of France! one of whom I have had a guest 
at my cottage on the Hudson; the other whom, when a child, I have 
had on my knee at Granada. It seems to cap the climax of the strange 
dramas of which Paris has been the theatre during my lifetime. I 
have repeatedly thought that each grand coup de thédtre would be the 
last that would occur in my time; but each has been succeeded by 
another equally striking, and what will be the next, who can con- 
jecture? The last I saw of Eugénie Montijo she was oue ofthe 
reigning belles of Madrid. Now Eugénie is upon a throne. ... Am 
I to live to see the catastrophe of her career, aud the end of this 
suddenly conjured-up empire, which seems to be of ‘such stuff as 
dreams are made of?’ I confess my personal acquaintance with the 
individuals who figure in this historical romance gives me uncommon 
interest in it; but I consider it stamped with danger and instability, 
and as liable to extravagant vicissitudes as one of Dumas’ novels. 
You do right to witness the grand features of this passing pageant. 
You are probably reading one of the most peculiar and eventful pages 
of history, and you may live to look back upon it as a romantic tale.” 


This romance has more of reality in it and stability than Mr. 
Irving and many other wise men, who, however, were ignorant of 
the fact that France had resolved no longer to be the tool and fool of 
Paris, have imagined. The gradual waning of his physical energies 
—his intellect was bright and vigorous to the last, and he died, as 
he expressed a wish to do, “with all sail set”—is simply and 
pathetically related. A revised and uniform edition of his works, 
and his “ Life of Washington,” were the last literary labours on 
which, during the concluding years of his life, he was occupied, 
and these he was fortunately enabled to accomplish tolerably to his 
Own satisfaction, and, what may be taken for granted, the 
unbounded admiration of his countrymen. Afilicted for some 
years with asthma, which cruelly interfered with his rest, but which 
complaint he bore with cheerfulness and with as much exertion 
aS was possible, to alleviate the distress caused in the minds of his 
attached friends and affectionate relatives, the attack which finally 
carried him off was a sudden spasm of heart disease. He was in 
his Seventy-seventh year ; so that he may be said to have died ripe 
both in years and honours. 








THE CITIES OF THE PAST.t+ 


Tue preface to this little work informs us that it contains a 
Series of papers originally published in Fraser's Magazine. The 
Cities of the past which Miss Cobbe visited are Baalbec, Athens, 
Rome, Sodom and Gomorrah (their supposed site or its neigh- 
bourhood on the shores of the Dead Sea), Cairo, and.Jerusalem. 
Very interesting, indeed, are the recollections which belong to 
those places so renowned in ancient story. Miss Cobbe pitched 
her tent among the ruins of Baalbec, where her superstitious guide 





* The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By his.Nephew, Pierre M, 
rving. London: R. Bentley. 


t The Cities of the Past, By Frances Power Cobbe. Triibner & Co. 





refused to accompany her, for fear of the Djins who, he believed, 
had built the temple. She thus spent the greater part of two 
days quite alone in the City of the Sun-God, surrounded with the 
colossal remains of temples and palaces ; the huge single blocks of 
which they are composed still exciting her wonder and admiration. 
One stone of the Temple of Baal measured 31 feet. No won- 
der then that the poor Arabs attribute these buildings to Djins 
or demons. Alexandria, the next city she visited, presents a 
very different aspect, with its hordes of half-naked porters and 
gorgeously attired dragomans—its people black, brown, or white, 
scufiling, screaming, struggling on the quay. Miss Cobbe passed 
through it on her way to Cairo, the City of Victory ; but we pass 
over her description of Cairo, and prefer to notice her visit to 
the shores of the Dead Sea. She was not permitted, it seems, to 
lodge for even a single night in the monastery of Mar Saba, which 
travellers of the female sex are forbidden to enter. In a tent out- 
side, the Hajjin (female pilgrim) was therefore condemned to 
the companionship of centipedes, one of which was about six 
inches long, and looked with its numerous legs like a very fine 
black comb—on a small brush or broom three or four dozen were 
found—yet Miss Cobbe slept soundly in spite of her misgivings. 
The next morning she explored the place. Any lady who may 
wish to bathe in the Dead Sea is warned that the water will burn 

her skin, and will cause her an excruciating pain in the nostrils 

and eyes. Miss Cobbe found ‘it a grateful change, some hours 

later, to dip herself in the soft though turbid waters of the Jordan, 

The record of these personal experiences, amidst her impressions 

of awe and sublimity at the sight of those memorable localities, 

strikes us as rather odd. Her sketch of the scenery near Mar 

Saba may, however, speak for itself :— 


** At last we descended upon the burning whitish plains of the Dead 





Sea, the land bearing unmistakeable traces of having been once 
covered by the bituminous waters. Everywhere there grew quantities of 
small, scrubby, half-dead bushes of various kinds, or else of thick, high 
rushes beside the watercourses, which n became frequent, the 
water, however, being undrinkable. On some@f the bushes, resembling 
blackthorns, we found fruit, like sloes, of which one or two on each 
bush seemed in natural condition, and the rest all worm-eaten and 
ready to crush to dry dust upon pressure. We gathered many of them, 
supposing them to be ‘apples of Sodom,’ but were afterwards better 
informed—the apples of Sodom grow on the opposite side of the lake, 
Whatever fruit, however, is found round the whole district, partakes 
the same character, and is always blighted; growing on such a soil 
it could hardly be otherwise. It is all a mass of saline deposits, 

** Now we stood on the shore. It was little like what either pictures 
or imaginations had prepared usto see. The April sun was shining 
down broad and bright on the clear rippling waters of the splendid 
lake, which shone with metallic lustre, closed in between the high 
cliffs of the Judzan hills to the west, and the grand chain of Moab, 
like a heaven-high wall, upon the east. Over the distance, and con- 
cealing from us the further half of the sea, hung a soft sunny haze. 
There was nothing in all this of the Accursed Lake, nothing of gloom 
and desolation. Even the shore was richly studded with bright golden 
chrysanthemums growing to the edge of the rippling waters. There 
was but one feature of the scene to convey a different impression; it 
was the skeletons of the trees once washed down from the woody 
banks of Jordan by the floods into the lake, and then at last cast up 
again by the south wind on the shore, and gradually half-buried in the 
sands. They stood up almost like a blasted grove, with their bare, 
withered boughs in all fantastic shapes, whitened and charred as if 
tlfey had passed through the fire.” 


Miss Cobbe has a chapter upon Rome during the carnival of 
1862, but we seem to have read all about it in the Daily News at 
the time. Athens, “standing like a royal maiden amid giant 
guards,” is, in another chapter, very well described. Apropos of 
the Parthenon, she remarks, that in the Greek perfection of beauty 
there was an element of finality by which it is distinguished from 
the striving and aspiring art of the Christian ages. Not only in 
architecture, but in the poetry, in the drama, and in the daily life 
of the Roman or Greek, there was an absence of the sense of 
longing and aspiration which characterises the highest works of 
man since Christianity was introduced into the world. No man 
can now, as in old time, say with complacency, “ I am just and 
brave and good.” We think there is much force and truth in this 
remark. 

Lastly, in company with Miss Cobbe, we visit Jerusalem, the 
“ City of Peace.” We may well enter into the sentiments which 
Miss Cobbe expresses on this occasion. “It was a strange feeling,” 
she says, “to wake at Jerusalem.” If we follow heras she visits 
all the places sanctified by the footsteps of our Lord, we can quite 
appreciate her emotions, thus expressed in the closing lines :-—— 


“‘T could not but be thankful that I had trodden those flowery 
plains, and climbed those rocky hills, and crossed that desolate wilder- 
ness of the Dead Sea shore, and stood under the olive trees of 
Gethsemane. It was a great thing in a lifetime to have been able to 
do so. ... . I thanked God that I had seen the Holy Land.” 





THE LIFE OF GOETHE.* 
Tue completeness and accuracy of this biography of Goethe 
have been very generally acknowledged. Both in England and m 
Germany the book is well known and approved. In the present 





* The Life of Goethe. By G. H. Lewes, Second edition, partly rewritten 
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edition, Mr. Lewes has not had to alter much, but to use some 
additional matter. A good deal more correspondence of Goethe 
and his contemporaries has been printed within the last few years. 
There are the letters he exchanged with the Duke Karl Angent 
of Saxe-Weimar; there are the letters of Kestner and his wife. 
There are many scraps of information privately communicated to 
Mr. Lewes by the readers of his first edition, or gathered by 
himself in recent visits to Germany ; there are, too, the results of 
later controversy and investigation with regard to the merit of 
Goethe's scientific theories ; and there is the evidence by which 
the statements of Bettina Von Arnim and others are refuted con- 
cerning some particular incidents of his life. Without incorporating 
all this into his original narrative, Mr. Lewes has taken it all into 
account, and now produces his work in a shape which he thinks 
will be final. It really seems to contain quite as much as any 
sensible person can ever wish to know about the personal experi- 
ence and behaviour of Goethe. When a man has left us forty 
volumes of poetry, philosophy, and romance—besides the collec- 
tions of his private letters and talk—we ought to be content with 
a moderate-sized history of his uneventful worldly career. From 
the twenty-seventh year of his age till he died at eighty-two, he 
resided quietly at Weimar, except during his visit to Italy, and was 
employed chiefly in literary or scientific labours and studies, but 
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partly as confidential counsellorin assisting the Duke torule his small 

: dominion, or to preside overthe social amusements of its petty Court. | 
His life, upon the whole, was marked by as few adventures and vicis- 
situdes as it well could be. Thesentimental flirtations of his youth, 
at Leipsic, Strasburg, and Wetzlar, where as a student he passed a 
few months or years, were neither so romantic, nor in any way so 
serious, as to deserve being narrated at length ; were it not that, in 
his “ Dichtung und Wahrheit,” the old man was pleased to warm 
up his imagination with a semi-mythical recital of those juvenile 
amours. His intrigue with the Frau Von Stein at Weimar, and 
his subsequent connection with Christiane Vulpius, whom he kept 
to live with him for many years before their marriage, were perhaps 
less culpable, under the circumstances, than such irregularities 
usually are; and though Goethe’s morality was not superior to 
that of the society in which he lived, he was neither heartless nor 
rofligate in his relations with the sex. The English biographer 
fs not attempted to palliate the defects and weaknesses of 
Goethe’s character ; which, though it displays many fine and noble 
qualities—benevolence, sincerity, and the love of justice, in a very 
high degree—seems to have been the reverse of heroic ; for he 
was, throughout his life, afflicted with that morbid fear of possible 
consequences which prevents a man from committing himself irre- 
vocably to any decided resolution. The conventional dignity and 
security of his habits and occupations at Weimar must have helped 
that process of “ crystallization,’ as Mr. Lewes happily calls it, by 
which, after the vacillations of his youth were over, Goethe's 
mind was cast into a mould never materially altered in his remain- 

ing fifty years. We are not, however, called upon to assume an 

apologetic tone, in speaking of one whose great intellectual powers 

were so consistently exercised for the service and the delight of 

: mankind. 





DUBLIN UNIVERSITY ROMANCES.* 

TueEseE sketches first appeared in the Dublin University Magazine, 
nearly thirty years ago. Their author, a well-known member of 
the House of Commons and of the Irish bar, has now allowed 
them to be published in a more permanent form. They show con- 
siderable powers of imagination and dramatic invention, but are 
scarcely suited to the temper of the present age. Very tragical 
and disastrous, with but one exception, are the stories of Trinity 
College which Mr. Butt relates, and which seem to have been partly 


founded on fact. This at least we presume to have been the case, 
, with regard to the tale of “The Murdered Fellow,” since we are 


told that the University Calendar of 1734 records the death of 
Edward Ford as having happened in the manner here described. 
It is, in our judgment, one of the most interesting stories in the 
volume. Ford, who at the time of his death filled the office of 
Dean, had been made acquainted with a dishonest gambling 
transaction, in which three of the students, Browne, Wallis, and 
Palliser, were concerned. He had had an interview with them, 
and had given them notice of his intention to Jay their case before 
the ruling board, in order that the discipline of the college should 
be enforced against them. They immediately conspired to assassinate 
him, and effected their purpose, on the very same night, by shooting 
him through the window of his own apartment, which looked out on 
the Park. In Mr. Butt’s version of the story, this crime is followed 
by & romantic retribution. While one of the murderers, Palliser, 
having taken to drinking as a cure for the pangs of remorse, dies 
within six months afterwards, another of them, Wallis, who actually 
fired the deadly shot, lives for many years, in the enjoyment of his 

aternal estate, and bears one of the most r spectable characters in 
; is county. His cousin Ellen, to w hom he was to have been married, 
is indeed taken away from him by consumption, and in her last 
i hours, by some mysterious revelation in her dreams, she is made 
o 3 aware of the dreadful act of which he is guilty : but when he denies 
it upon oath, she believes him, and dies in peace. The third of the 
conspirators, and the worst of all, is Browne. It was he who had 


+? 


] led Wallis and Palliser into a career of vice and wickedness, 

' > m . , . . 

1 ending with the murder of Ford, which Browne himself suggested 
oo 











* Chapters of College Romance, By Isaac Butt, Esq., Q.C., M.P. Skeet. 
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and devised. After the murder, Browne appears as a howlin 

maniac. He visits Wallis once in his chambers, at night, and tells 
him that his soul is doomed to perdition, and that they will how] 
together in the world to come. He returns again unexpectedly 
sixteen years afterwards, and kills Wallis in the same manner in 
which Ford was killed. It is a strong sensation story. There are 
sufficient materials in “The Murdered Fellow” for two or three 
volumes of such popular fiction as we have in these days. Or it 
might be dramatised for the minor theatres, with very great effect, 
The longest narrative, however, in Mr. Butt’s collection, is entitled 
“The Billiard-table.” We need not say what this is about. The 
principal personages are two young men, Edmund Connor and 
Wilson, of whom the latter is an inveterate gambler, and comes to 
a wretched end, while the former, having been seduced by Wilson’s 
bad example and teaching, loses all his property, and with it loses 
the hand of his betrothed. ‘‘ Reading for Honours” is a scarcely 
less melancholy story, but of a different kind. The hero, Charles 
D’Alton, having overtasked his brain in studying for a college 
examination, sinks in a delirious fever, caused by the disappoint- 
ment of his ambition. The fate of Arthur Johns, the sizar, in Mr, 
Butt’s last story, is even more deplorable, since he falls a victim to 
the grief of an unrequited love, combined with the excessive strain 
of his intense devotion to learning. The only one of these tales 
which ends happily is that of “The Mariner's Son,” where a young 
man, whose father is supposed to have been lost at sea, has been 
brought up by his mother at Dublin, and having by his own 
industry and abilities gained a scholarship at Trinity College, 
achieves the crowning triumph of his academical career—his 
election to a fellowship—at the very hour when his father comes 
home alive and well. Taking it for all in all, we may say that 
Mr. Butt’s volume of college romances is worthy of his clever pen, 





MR. MOON’S POEMS.* 


In this little volume Mr. Moon has gathered together a number 
of small poems, mostly of a serious cast, elaborated from the 
thought contained in passages of Scripture. Many of these 
samples of song are edifying enough in a didactic point of view; 
but none of them displays much originality of thought, or any 
embellishment of it by the means of analogy, imagery, or novelty 
of treatment. The poem entitled “ Rich and Poor,” to which is 
prefixed a quotation from Deut. xv. 7—10, commences as 
follows :— 

** He was seated at his breakfast, 

The morning paper came, 

He rose from table, stirred the fire, 
And made a cheerful flame, 

Then in his easy chair reclined, 
And smiling, seemed to say, 

While spreading out that morning’s Times, 
‘ Well, what’s the news to-day ?’ 


“ Births, marriages, and deaths, he scanned 

With careless eye, and said, 

‘I’m sorry, dear, to notice here 
Poor So-and-so is dead:’ .... 

His slippered feet he stretches out 
Before the blazing fire, 

Then reads, with total unconcern, 
That corn and coals are higher.” 


This is, no doubt, well meant, and sufficiently realistic. Buti 
is not poetry of a high order ; nor does it bear very closely upon 
the text. 

The longest poem in this volume is one of the six hundred and 
odd rejected addresses in honour of Burns. We shudder to thin 
of the number that probably await a like fate in honour ? 
Shakespeare. What “a custom” there will be! Some other 
effusions of Mr. Moon are dedicated in sincere and affectionate 
strains to the natural objects of his conjugal and paternal regards ; 
and no doubt they have already met with due approbation. But 
it need not be surprising to him to learn that very probably m 
the judgment of many the author of “ The Defence of the Queem® 
English” will be thought to shine more as a controversialist, than 
as a writer of verse. 


LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA.*+ 


TnesE letters, written by a young rifleman to his pare 
relatives during the war in the Crimea, are not without inte 
expressive of a private soldier’s sentiments and feelings 0 the 
various subjects connected with his profession and career ; man 
of them penned while fresh from active duty in the field, oF = 
trenches, or when recovering from sickness in the hospital. 
arrival of the troops at Malta, the passage to Gallipoli and Varna 
the debarkation and encampment at Balaklava, the batue o 
Inkermann, the movements and counter-movements of the differe® 
armies, French, English, and Russian, the fraternization ® , 
men, the hardships of troops in the trenches, the casualties 
comrades, the habitual disregard of death common to men engi 
in such duties, and various scenes which occurred before the gm 


nts and 
rest, a8 


0 


——— —EE — — — the 
* Poems. By G. Washington Moon, F.R.S8.L., Author of “A Defence é 
Queen’s English.” London: Hatchard & Co, Eol 
+ Letters from the Crimea, during the years 1854 and 1855. London } 
| Faithfull. 
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combined, and decisive attack, are the topics more or less frequently 
and graphically touched on, and occasionally with some spirit by 
the author of the letters collected in this little volume. Despising 
death himself, and inflicting it almost in sport on others, he perished 
bravely and not ingloriously in the final storming of Sebastopol, as 
appears from the concluding paragraph of the book, which is as 
follows :— 


“ His parents received his diary, and some trifles as expressed in his 
will; also a medal and two clasps from the Admiralty in commenda- 
tion of gallant and honourable service. He was wounded at the 
storming of the Redan, and found in Sebastopol naked and covered 
with bayonet wounds.” 


He was promoted to be a corporal during the progress of the 
siege, and belonged to the second battalion of rifles, under the 
command of the Earl of Errol, to whose lady this little work is 
dedicated. 








DOMESTIC LIFE IN OLD YORKSHIRE.* 


Tue writer of this personal narrative was an honest, hard-headed 
Yorkshireman, who was born at Halifax in 1736, got his boyish 
learning in the Bradford Grammar School, inherited a very small 
estate, was apprenticed to the cloth-making trade ; married and 
had six children, but lost his first wife; married again and had six 
more children ; was rather unprosperous in his business, yet always 
held his head upright, and used a sharp pen, as well as a sharp 
tongue, in the disputes that arose between the Arminian Metho- 
dists and the Free Grace Calvinists, among the Dissenting congre- 
gations in the West Riding. The fact is that he had some personal 
and domestic enemies in the chief members of the Calvinist Inde- 
pendent sect at Cleckheaton, and his theological antipathy, which 
was in itself quite sincere, may have derived an extra dash of 
bitterness from his resentment of the behaviour of Mrs. Birkhead, 
his mother-in-law, and of his private slanderers, Thomas Exley 
and Obadiah Brook. The chief interest that we can find in this 
story of family and neighbourly quarrels, is in the exhibition of 
some curious features of social life in that part of England during 
the last century. Mr. T. Wright, of London, the well-known anti- 
quary and scholar, is a grandson of Thomas Wright, of Birkenshaw. 
He has thought it worth while to publish the autobiography, which 
was intended by its writer for a private memorial of household 
history. It is both entertaining and edifying, at least by its un- 
conscious betrayal of some prejudices and faults of temper on the 
writer's own part. We may quote the following passage, as a 
specimen of his style, and his views of human life and character :— 


** So deceitful is the human heart, and so little dependence is to be 
placed in general on professions of human friendship! While a person 
can serve a turn by you, or make you or yours in any respect subser- 
vient to his interests, you may expect plenty of these professions; the 
moment you do not need their assistance they are ready to do you any 
kindness; nay, they will even obtrude their friendly favours, as they 
call,and you may think, them, upon you, because they run no risk, 
and see a probability, if nothing more, of your returning their friend- 
ship in kind, or by some similar or greater favour; but the moment 
you do stand in need of their assistance, and are, perhaps, reduced to 
& condition not to be able to make any great, if any return at all for 
their kindness but gratitude, you will soon see their friendship assume 
a different aspect, and find them very ready to abandon an un- 
profitable connection. Do you think—taking the world before you— 
you would be able to find above one person in a million capable of 
performing an action of purely disinterested friendship of any consi- 
derable consequence, to save you or your family from a prison or the 
workhouse ? Nay, in general— 


“* The kindest but your present wants allay, 
To leave you wretched the succeeding day.’ 


“If they have passed for your friends in a state of prosperity, on a 
change of circumstances with you for the worse, common decency 
indeed may induce them to show you some smail kindness, in order 
to justify in some measure the character they have borne to the world; 
as to afford you an occasional treat, or perhaps to spare or bestow a 
few shillings, or at most a few pounds, for your assistance or in your 
favour. This, in general, is the most you may expect or will expe- 
rience. Inthe mean time you may expect a rapid decrease in their 
outward civility and respect ; nay, if occasion offers, they may probably 
proceed to opposition, detraction, and abuse, if they donot go farther 
still, and add injury to outrage, because you are unable, or at least, 
less able now that you was once either to return a favour or retaliate 
an insult. Such behaviour indeed indicates a mean, ungenerous 
heart, and demonstrates the falsity of their pretended friendship. 
This, however, is what we have to expect from most professors of 
friendship in the world, although, perhaps, in our better days, we may 
have laid them or theirs under preceding obligations. Good, there- 
fore is the advice of the prophet, ‘Cease ye from man, whose breath 
18 in his nostrils, for wherein is he to be accounted of?’ Well dves 
old Homer, the poet, advise— 


“ «That since of fallen mankind so few are just, 
Think all are false, nor even the faithful trust.’ 


* Needful, absolutely needful, is an attention, an invariably close 
attention to the advice contained in Tim a’ Lee’s old cautionary 
proverb, trust no mortal! No, let my children, or any person who 
may read this manuscript, be advised by me—Whatever profession of 
friendship any person may make, however highly you may think of 





hie Autobiography of Thomas Wright, of Birkenshaw, 1736 to 1797. Edited by 
1s Grandson, Thomas Wright, M.A., F.8.A., &c. J. Russell Smith, 
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their friendly disposition at present, leave yourselves, I advise you, as 
little at their mercy as you possibly can. If you do not, it is five 
thousand to one you are deceived, and will find reason to repent 
severely, when it is too late, of your imprudence. This was one of 
the first instances I met with of the deceitfulness of pretended friend- 
ship, but I have known many of them since, and perhaps not many 
persons have been more a dupe to them than myself; hence I advise 
caution in reliances of this nature. He is well helped who, when he 
can, helps himself. I know there is something extremely disagreeable 
to an open, generous mind, to treat every person we may have to do 
with as if they were not to be trusted: ’tis true we may and ought 
indeed to do this as decently as we can, but still, in my opinion, it is 
for the most part absolutely needful. When, therefore, you have 
affairs of any consequence to transact, secure your own interests 
yourself as far as you decently can, and trust no mortal!” 








THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, AND 
ALMANACK, FOR 1864.* 


InsTEAD of one volume of the “ London Post-office Directory,” 
twelve such bulky tomes would scarcely suffice to comprehend all 
the special information and contingent details which are interesting 
and indeed essential to particular classes and professions, but of 
little or no value to the public at large. Hence class Directories 
have arisen to supply this want for those by whom they are needed ; 
and among the best of such works is that here referred to. In 
small compass, and at a low price, it furnishes much information 
of professional importance and interest. Names and addresses of 
town and country professors, music-sellers, and instrument makers ; 
a list of great musicians and composers, with dates of birth and 
death ; a record of musical events and of the music published during 
the past year, in addition to the ordinary almanack and pocket- 
book matter, make up a full equivalent for the two shillings and 
eightpence charged for the book. 

The information seems to be, in general, carefully and accurately 
compiled, but it is scarcely possible to avoid, in a work of this 
kind, some inaccuracies and omissions, a few of which it may be 
useful to point out. In the list of eminent musicians, Charon 
should be Choron; Riess should be Ries; Anton Raff, the 
celebrated German tenor singer, did not live from 1714 to 1838; the 
first date is correct as to his birth, but he died in 1797. The late 
Samuel Wesley was not a doctor of music ; it is his son, the present 
celebrated organist, who holds that degree. Apropos of organists, 
the late Thomas Adams, one of the greatest modern performers, 
should have found a record in this list. Several other omissions 
might be specified, among the most important of which is the name 
of Domenico Scarlatti, who, as a harpsichord composer and per- 
former, was even more celebrated than his father, Alessandro. 
But in spite of these and a few similar errors, the “ Musical 
Directory ” is an extremely useful handbook, both for the professional 
and the amateur musician. 





OLD SAWS NEWLY SET.t+ 


Fases are almost the first form in which the infant mind is 
enabled to realize in any degree the inculcation of abstract rules or 
general principles of conduct. They consequently form, as is well 
known, a valuable and important element. of instruction. This 
little work, a reproduction of many Alsopian and some more 
recent fables in English verse, may be safely recommended as a fit 
book for the first learners of poetry ; the subjects being judiciously 
selected, and the version pithy and pointed. The stories are illus- 
trated with woodcuts of a style likely to be appreciated by “ the 
young idea.” 


LYRA DOMESTICA.T 


Tus little volume, composed entirely of devotional poetry, and 
designed for the edification of the family circle, is divided into two 
parts, comprising, first, a translation of the concluding portion of 
Spitta’s “ Psalter und Harfe ;” and secondly, a number of trans- 
lations from Paul Gerhardt and other favourite German hymn 
writers. To these are added a few original hymns and versions of 
the Psalms which are not without merit in themselves, and impart 
an agreeable variety to the contents. Many of both these classes of 
hymns, some from old German writers of several centuries ago, are 
of a thoroughly devotional character ; they are sweet and simple, 
most of them, in versification, and adapted to be easily committed 
to memory. 


M. VICTOR HUGO AND THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
COMMITTEE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 
Sin,—In an article in which my name is mentioned, | see it stated 
that M. Victor Hugo, having received an invitation from the Shake- 


speare Committee, refused to join it. I beg to say that this statement 
is not accurate. I have seen Victor Hugo’s letter to Mr. Hepworth 





* The Musical Directory, Register, and Almanack, for 1864, London: Rudall, 
Rose, Carte, & Co. 

+ Old Saws Newly Set. Fables in Verse. By George Linley, the Younger. 
T. C. Newby, London. 

t Lyra Domestica. Second Series. Christian Songs and Hymns. London: 
Longman & Co. 1564, 
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Dixon, in which he cordially accepts the invitation both for his son 

and himeelf. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

10, Melina-place, Grove End-road, St. John’s- Louis BLANc. 
wood, London, Jan. 29, 1864. 

[M. Victor Hugo has joined the committee, but has intimated that 


he will not be able to attend.—Eb. L. R.]} 





Mr. Henry Maynew.—We observe that Mr. Henry Mayhew, the 
author of “London Labour and the London Poor,” also of a book 
called “German Life and Manners,’ which was lately reviewed in 
this journal, has been appointed her Majesty’s Consul at Copenhagen. 
He was, till within the last fortnight or three weeks, employed as 
special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph in Schleswig or Holstein. 
It is to be hoped that the Germans will not now regard his appoint- 
ment as another sign of the hostility of the British Government in 
their national quarrel with Denmark; for they are bitterly indignant 
at the manner in which he has disparaged the character of the Ger- 
man people, thronghout the two bulky volumes of his most recent 
work. Several letters, not only from Germans, but from Englishmen 
residing in Germany, have already appeared in the Times, protesting 
against the “gross exaggerations,” the “foul epithets,” and the 
“‘scandalously coarse vituperation,’ which abound, as they say, in 
Mr. Mayhew’s book. One of these correspondents, writing from 
Dresden, has lived more than three years in Saxony, and is “ well 
acquainted with the localities, the residences, and the most distin- 
guished of the persons on whom Mr. Mayhew lavishes every abusive 
epithet that our language contains.” He could only read the first 
two or three hundred pages of “this most discreditable book.” He 
threw it down in disgust, and he cap bear witness that “ the general 
feeling of English residents in Saxony is one of shame and regret 
that such statements should have been penned by an English *writer.” 
We have already expressed our own opinion of Mr.“Mayhew’s last 
publication. Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., in reply to the criticism of 
one of the daily papers, thought proper to write a letter, in which 
they said that Mr. Mayhew had pledged his word to them that every 
statement which he made was strictly true. We are quite sure that 
so respectable a house as theirs would not have consented to publish 
his book, unless they had believed it to be substantially truthful and 
correct. But they will scarcely undertake to justify the coarseness 
of his language. We may be permitted to quote a few instances of 
this. In speaking of the German nobility (vol. i. p. 145), he calls 
them “these beggarly, trumpery, grubby, showy, cowardly, cringing, 
beer-befuddled, tobacco-reeking, potato-devouring, unmannerly Saxon 
lords.” He observes that “‘ maggots in an old cheese, or vermin about 
a beggar, cannot swarm thicker than do these human parasites about 
the wretched attenuated body of the German nation.” They are in 
the habit of “‘ crawling on their bellies like reptiles at the feet of any 
one who has a place to bestow.” They are “ meaner, dirtier, and less 
civilised than even working shoemakers in England ;’ in fact, they are 
only to be compared to “ Lascar crossing-sweepers,’ or to some 
loathsome kind of brutes. So much for the aristocracy, of whom Mr. 
Henry Mayhew is doubtless qualified to judge, since he tells us that, 
in England, he has “ fraternised with the sons of the greatest people 
in the land.” But he does not tell us that he has learned to behave 
like a gentleman. He exposes, as no gentleman would, what he saw 
of the household arrangements of the Governor of Wartburg, and of 
the “Circle Director,’”—persons very easily identified, who, presuming 
that Mr. Mayhew was a gentleman, asked him to breakfast or to tea. 
Nor does he spare the unofficial and untitled classes in Germany. Of 
the citizens of EKisenach, he says that, they are all more boors than 
anything else, and the shopkeepers are scarcely equal to our marine- 
storekeepers, or dustmen in London; in short, he “ never saw such 
wretchedness, squalor, rndeness, meanness, beggary, and utter want 
of truth and friendship in the darkest dens of London vagrants, as 
were to be found in the families of the middle class people of Saxony.” 
The domestic servants, the peasantry, and every other class of society, 
come in for their share of wholesale vilification at Mr. Mayhew’s hands ; 
but he is most censorious upon the morals and manners of the German 
women. Upon the whole, it is a book which cannot but have caused 
great offence to every German reader, and we regret that, at a time 
when serious political differences have arisen between England and 
Germany, the indiscretion of any English writer, even though he be 
one of no high rank in our contemporary literature, should further 
embitter the minds of the German people against us. On the other 
hand, we really think too well of the Danes to believe that our new 
consul at Copenhagen will be any the more welcome to them for this 
unwarrantable attack upon the social and domestic life of Germany. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CoMMEMORATION.—The meetings of the Site and 
Monument Committees, as they are called, belonging to the Executive 
Council of the National Shakespeare Memorial Committee in London, 
were to have been held at the end of this week. Artists and others 
had been invited, by public advertisement, to send in their plans and 
suggestions, but we have not yet heard of any result. It must depend, 
of course, upon the success of the Executive Council in raising the 
proposed fuud of £30,000. In the mean time, a committee has been 
formed in London to co-operate with the Stratford-on-Avon Memorial 
Committee, which is progressing well. 

Humpo.pt’s Cosmos.—The fifth volume, which is, of course, the 
last of this great work, has just been published in its original 
German,—having at Humboldt’s death been left unfinished in the 
charge of Professor Buschmann, who had previously assisted the 
venerable author to revise the four preceding volumes. This post- 
humous volume contains but three chapters written by Humboldt 
himself, which are chiefly upon geology; and there are some astro- 
nomical chapters by other hands. Professor Buschmann supplies a 
complete index to the whole of the work. 

TriAL or Bishop Corenso.—Mr. Street, of the Colonial Agency, 
Cornhill, has just issued, at a moderate price, a volume containing, in 





a convenient form, a full account of the proceedings against Bishop 
Colenso, held before the Bishop of Cape Town, claiming jurisdiction 
as metropolitan. The volume is of more than 400 pages, and appears 
to have been printed at the office of the Cape Argus. The name of 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy appears on the title page. 


New Atuenxum Civs.—An effort is being made by a number of 
literary and scientific men in London, with Lord Stanhope at their 
head, to get up a “Junior Athenzoum Club,” in consequence of the 
overcrowded state of the institution at the corner of Waterloo-place, 
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MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY. 

| GeoGRAPHICAL—At 8.30 p.m. 1. “ Mountains and Glaciers of the Canterbury 
Province of New Zealand.” By D. Haast. 2. ‘‘On the Frontier Province @ 
Loreto, in Northern Peru.” By Don Antonio Raimondy. 

ArcHxoLoaicaL InstrruTE—1. “ On Recent Discoveries in the Troad.” By Mr. 
Frank Calvert. 2. ‘On the Monuments of the Cobham Family in Kent,ané 
Sussex.” By Mr. Richardson, 3. “On Ancient Objects lately found at Bath. 
By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth. 4. ‘‘On the Curious Relics found at the 
Ancient Vindenissa, in Switzerland.” By Dr. Ferdinand Keller, of Zurich. 
5. Mr. Charles Winston will exhibit his Drawings of Painted Glass in Nettle- 
stead Church. 6. ‘On an Interesting Collection of Northumberland Seals, 
Conventual, Municipal, and Official, exhibited by Mr. Ready.” By ™ 
Albert Way. 

Mepicatr—At 8.30 p.m. 





TUESDAY. 
Mepicat anp CurrurGicat—At 8.30 p.m. 
Civi, EneGrnrers—At 8 p.m. Renewed Discussion upon Mr. Redman’s Paper “Op 
the East Coast from the Thames to the Wash.’ 
ZooLocicat—At 9p.m. 1. “‘ Notice of a New Species of Turacus from Eastern 
Africa.” 2. **On a New Species of Prisnops.” 3. “Ona New Species 0 
Mevapode.” By Mr. G. R. Gray.—l. “On the Visceral Anatomy of 
Eland 2. ‘*Some Remarks on the Anatomy of the Giraffe.” By 
Edwards Crisp. 
Syro-Ecyrtran—At 7.30 p.m. 
EtuHNoLoGicaL—At 8 p.m. ‘‘On the Ethnology of Australia.” By Mr. Augastas 
Oldfield. B 
Royat Instirurioyn—At 3 p.m. “On Experimental Optics.” By Professor 
Tyndall, 


WEDNESDAY. 
Graprpuic—At 8 p.m. 
Microscoricar—At 8 p.m. Anniversary. 
ARCH RMOLOGICAL Assocration—At 8.30 P.at. 
Society or Arts—At8p.m. ‘On Fresco Painting as a Suitable Mo 
Decoration,” By Mr. J. Bevington Atkinson, 


THURSDAY. 


1e of Maral 


Royat—At 8.30 p.ar. 

ANTIQUARIES—At 8.30 P.M. 

Royat Lystirutrion—At 3 p.m. ‘On Experimental Optics.” 
Tyndall, 


By Professe* 


FRIDAY. 
AstTronomicat—At 8 p.m, Anniversary. 
Royat Iwnstirvrion—At 8 p.m. ‘On the Synthesis of Organ 
Professor Wanklyn. 


ic Bodies.” BY 


SATURDAY. 


Boranic—At 3.45 p.m. fessor 
Roya Instrrutrion—At 3 p.m. ‘On the Metallic Elements.” By Pro 


Frankland, 


























































































